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Important  Announcement. 


GOOD  NEWS 

to 

All  Students  and  Lovers  of  Nature,  and  to 
All  Interested  in  Education. 

The  Establishment  of  ARCADIA 
on  Unique  Lines  as  a 

GREAT  NATURE-STUDY  INSTITUTIDN. 

(Through  the  aid  of  a  philanthropist  whose 
name  is  withheld  by  request.) 

Arcadia  is  to  be  a  "  village  "  of  portable  buildings  devoted  to  various  phases 
of  natural  science.  The  buildings  are  to  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  court  cover- 
ing more  than  a  half-acre  of  ground.  There  is  to  be  an  astronomical  observatory, 
"Home"  of  The  Agassiz  Association,  biological  laboratories,  vivaria,  aquaria. 
Clearing  House  (for  circulating  specimens),  pet-houses,  insectary,  photograph  gal- 
lery, experimental  rooms,  offices,  lecture  hall,  etc.  Within  the  court  made  by  the 
surrounding  buildings  are  to  be  a  garden  and  plant-beds  for  experimental  purposes. 

In  brief,  it  is  to  be  an  epitome  of  the  essential  features  of  zoological  park, 
biological  laboratories,  and  experimental  horticultural  grounds. 

If  the  experiment  proves  a  success  upon  two  years'  trial,  it  is  promised  that 
the  entire  equipment  will  be  rebuilt  in  larger  fire-proof  buildings  (with  more  ex- 
tended equipments  for  study  and  experiment).  The  tests  of  success  are  the  co- 
operation and  interest  of  naturalists  of  all  ages  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Full  par- 
ticulars in  the  January  number  of  "The  Guide  to  Nature,"  Stamford,  Conn. 
Single  numbers,  15c.    Subscription  for  one  year,  $1.50. 

EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW,  Director  of  Arcadia,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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INGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


EADYROOFINGSOfERSQ. 


At  this  price  our  "  Gem  "  brand  ready  roofing,  108  sq.  ft.  to  the  square.  The  best  bar- 
gain ever  offered.  Only  3,000  squares  for  sale.  No  supplies  included  at  this  price.  We 
do  not  recommend  the  purchase  of  this  grade;  read  our  wonderful  offer  on  the  best 
roofing  in  the  world. 

Rubberized  Calvo  Roofing ! 

The  highest-grade  Roofing  covering  manu^^actured.  Guaranteed  absolutely  equal 
or  superior  to  any  other  kind  manufactured.  Positively  covered  by  a  binding  guar- 
antee that  protects  you  in  every  way.  You  make  no  mistake  and  are  not  gambling 
when  you  buy  this  graa3.  W  e  affirm  that  no  other  concern  anywhere  can  make 
you  a  lower  price  on  ready  roofings  that  we  can.  We  have  for  sale  a  large  quantity 
of  roofing  purchased  by  us  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  It  Is  the  regular  grades 
made  by  them.  It  is  not  in  continuous  lengths  to  each  roll.  A  roll  of  roofing 
usually  comes  in  one  continuous  piece,  but  the  roofing  we  are  offering  is  put  up  two 
to  five  pieces  to  a  roll.  That,  of  course,  does  not  affect  the  quality  at  all.  In  fact, 
some  people  prefer  it,  as  it  is  easier  to  handle.  We  furnish  plenty  of  material,  so 
that  all  laps  can  be  properly  taken  care  of.  We  are  not  ailowed  to  tell  you  the 
name  of  the  manufacturers  for  confidential  reasons.  We  are  putting  it  out  under 
our  own  brand  and  name,  and  are  backing  it  with  this  guarantee,  viz :  That  it  will 
positively  give  as  good  service  and  last  as  long  as  any  ready  roofing  manufactured 
If  there  is  any  roofing  better  than  this,  we  haven't  heard  of  it.  Our  price  60  per 
cent  below  what  is  usually  asked  for  roofing  of  similar  quality.  Jne  ply,  per  square, 
$1.25;  two  ply,  per  square,  $1 .40;  three  ply,  per  square,  $1.75.  The  lowest  prices 
ever  quoted  on  good  roofing. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID  IN  FULL  BY  US, 

if  your  home  is  within  400  miles  of  Chicago,  or  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  Rates  to 
other  points  on  application.  This  freight-prepaid  proposition  refers  only  to  the  Rubberized  Galvo  Roofing  in  this  adver- 
tisement, and  does  not  include  the  50c  per  square  Roofing  offered  above,  nor  does  it  apply  to  any  other  item  advertised. 
Here  is  a  roofing  that  is  slate  color,  tough  leather-like  material.  It  is  made  of  a  combination  of  wool  felt  and  highest 
grade  of  natural  asphalt.  It  is  water-proof,  lightning-proof,  and  fire-proof.  Water  runs  off  It  as  it  does  off  a  duck's 
back.  It  will  not  taint  rain  water  It  makes  buildings  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer.  It  is  not  affected  by 
acids,  alkali,  or  gases.  It  has  a  rubbery  surface,  and  on  this  account  we  call  it  "  RUBBERIZED  CALVO  ROOFING."  It 
does  not  contain  coal  tar,  residium.  nor  any  thing  that  will  deteriorate  in  the  weather.  Thebesi  grade  of  natural  asphalt 
known  isused  in  its  manufacture.  Itwill  positively  give  lasting  service.  It  will  wear  as  long  as  the  building  stands,  pro- 
vided you  give  it  ordinary  care.  It  dO"S  not  require  a  coating  after  it  is  on  the  roof.  It  toughens  and  hardens  with 
age.  About  a  year  after  laying  it  we  would  recommend  that  you  give  it  a  coat  of  mineral  paint,  and  every  few  years 
repeat  the  operation.  We  furnish  with  each  o-der  sufiicient  cement  to  make  the  laps,  besides  nails  and  caps  to  put  it  on. 
Any  one  with  an  ordinary  hammer  can  lay  this  roofing.  You  can  put  it  on  over  shingles  without  removing  same.  It  Is 
scientifically  manufactured  to  take  care  of  the  laws  of  contraction  ani  expansion.  It  requires  but  little  time  to  put  It 
on  your  roof.  Two  men  can  lay  twenty  squares  a  day.  It  is  appropriate  for  any  kind  of  building,  either  factory, 
dwelling,  barn,  store,  church,  etc.  It  is  also  used  as  siding  or  lining,  especially  the  lighter  grades.  li  is  put  up  108 
square  feet  to  the  square.  Some  rolls  areputup  one  square  and  some  two  squares  to  the  roll.  You  can  lay  it  from  left 
to  right  or  from  eave  to  comb,  whichever  is  the  easiest  to  apply.   We  urge  that  you 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES! 

Write  to-day  for  free  samples,  or  send  us  your  order  direct.  We  will  ship  C.  O.  D  to  any  point  where  a  deposit  of  25 
percent  in  cash  accompanies  the  order.   Balance  to  be  paid  when  material  reaches  destination. 


SPECIAL  FENCING  SALE! 


o 


We  offer  1  00,000  rods  of  heavy  galvanized  fencing,  either  diamond 
mesh,  like  illustration,  or  square  mesh.  Fencing  that  Is  guaranteed 
equal  to  the  very  highest  grade  manufactured.  We  have  it  in  all 
widths.  It  is  put  up  regularly  in  10  and  20  rod  reels.  Price  per  rod  as 
follows:  18-in.,  14c;  20-in.,  iSc.  Other  heights  in  proportion.  26-in. 
Poultry  Fencing,  2-in.  mes-h,  per  rod,  23c.  Galvanized  Barbed  Wire, 
$2.45  per  100  lbs.  Two  or  four  point  regular  galvanized  Barbed  Wire, 
put  up  on  reels,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.45.  Painted  Barbed- Wire,  per  100  lbs  , 
$2.25.  Our  Special  Galvanized  high-grade  light-weight  Barbed  Wire 
put  up  on  80-rod  spools,  price  per  spool,  $1 .80.  Painted  Twisted  Wire  per  reel,  $2.00.  Galvanized 
Fence  Wire,  $1 .50  per  100  lbs.  At  this  price  we  will  supply  you  new  Galvanized  Wirtj  Shorts.  They 
are  put  up  100  lbs.  to  the  bundle.  By  shorts  we  mean  wire  in  lengtos  from  50  to  200  ft.  Good  for  all  general  purposes. 
Our  price  on  gauges  11.  )2,  and  14,  $1 .50  per  100  lbs.  Other  gauges  in  proportion.  BB  Telephone  Wire  No.  12,  $2.86 
per  100  lbs.   Write  for  price  list  and  catalog. 

Mixed  Wire  Nails,  Per  Keg,  $1.60 

Thet^e  Nails  were  on  board  barge  sunk  in  the  Ohio  River,  and  are 
more  or  less  rusty.  They  are  practical  for  use  and  make  a  fine  handy 
assortment.   Put  up  mixed,  just  as  they  come,  100  lbs.  to  the  keg. 

Sizes  from  3  to  40  D.   Per  k  g,  $1 .60.   Nails,  straight  sizes,  just  one  kind  to  a  keg,  with 
surface  rust,  size.-*  3  to  60  D;  also  (  asing-Nails  and  Finishing-Nails,  all  kinds:  price  per  keg  of  100 lbs.,  $2.00.  First-class 
bright,  clean,  new  Nails,  20  D  common,  per  keg,  $2.20. 

IOO,000,OOOFt.ofNewLuinberatWreckingPrices! 


ght 


We  purchased  direct  from  the  Mills,  at  various  Forced-Sales,  thousands 
of  carloads  of  high-grade,  first-class,  brand-new  Lumber.  We  bought  it 
at  sacrifice  prices  and  we  are  offering  it  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  margin 
of  profit.  This  is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  buy  the  very  best  Lum- 
ber manufactured,  a.t  prices  less  than  the  dealer  or  jobber  can  ordinarily 
buy  it  for.   Send  us  your  bill  for  estimate.   Write  us  to-day.  


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


Send  for  Free  Catalog  No.  688 

We  publish  a  book  of  some  S<)(i pages,  contain- 
ing a  general  record  of  our  goods,  and  show- 
ing millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise 
secured  by  us  at  Sheriffs'  Sales,  Receivers' 
Sales,  and  Manufacturers'  Sales.  It  lists 
Building  Material  and  Supplies,  Machinery, 
!  Roofing,  etc. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 
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Honey  Markets. 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and  beeswax 
are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Un- 
less otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission  merchants,  the 
usual  commission  (from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  deducted,  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for  stor- 
age by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other 
charges,  are  eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usu- 
ally about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

New  York. — There  are  no  new  features  to  report.  The  mar- 
ket continues  decidedly  dull,  and  very  little  is  moving.  As  we 
stated  in  our  last  report,  for  the  time  being  we  can  not  encourage 
shipments  of  comb  honey  of  any  kind.  The  demand  is  fair  for 
extracted  honey.  We  quote  California  white  sage  at  9  ;  light 
amber,  7]4  to  8;  amber,  6}4  to  7;  white-clover,  8  to  8^;  West 
India  and  Southern,  60  to  75  cents  per  gallon,  according  to  the 
quality.    Beeswax,  quiet  at  from  28  to  30. 

HiLDRETH  &  SeGELKEN, 

Feb.  5.  265  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Indianapolis. — There  is  a  very  favorable  demand  for  best 
grades  of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey;  and  while  jobbing 
houses  are  fairly  well  stocked,  very  little  honey  is  now  being  of- 
fered by  producers.  1  note  some  arrivals  of  fancy  comb  at  12%  ; 
No.  1  white,  12;  white-clover  extracted,  in  five-gallon  cans,  7. 
Some  amber  honey  is  being  offered,  but  the  demand  is  so  slight 
that  the  prices  are  irregular.  Beeswax  is  steady  at  29  cents  cash 
or  31  in  exchange  for  merchandise. 

Feb.  4.  Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis. 


Liverpool. — The  market  continues  very  firm.  We  quote 
No.  1  Chilian,  6  cts.;  California  and  Honolulu  are  retailing  at 
late  rates  10  and  7  cts.  respectively  for  the  best  qualities.  Quo- 
tations remain  unchanged — Chilian,  5  to  7K;  Peruvian,  3)S  to 
4^A;  California,  8%  to  10%;  Jamaican,  4^  to7K;  Haitian,  5]^ 
to  7.  Beeswax  continues  firm.  African,  26/4  to  28/4;  Ameri- 
can, 305^  to  34;  West  Indian,  29%  to  33;  Chilian,  30^4  to  36%; 
Peruvian,  34;  Jamaican,  35  to  35%.          Taylor  &  Co., 

Jan.  11.    7  Tithebarn  St. 

Cincinnati. — The  demand  for  honey  is  improving  some- 
what, and  it  is  evident  that  the  cold  weather  has  stimulated  the 
appetite  for  both  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Comb  honey  is 
selling  to  the  grocer  at  14  to  14%  for  fancy  and  No.  1  grades;  ex- 
tracted white-clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  is  selling  at  8  to  9; 
amber,  in  barrels,  5%  to  6%,  according  to  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity purchased.  For  choice  yellow  beeswax  we  are  paying  29  in 
cash  and  31  in  trade,  delivered  here.  Fancy  and  No.  1  comb 
honey  find  a  ready  market  here. 

The  Fred  W.  MuTH  Co., 
Feb.  6,    Cincinnati,  O. 

'  Cincinnati. — The  market  on  comb  honey  is  very  quiet. 
Some  sales  are  being  made  at  14  for  No.  1  white,  but  the  demand 
is  not  brisk.  White-clover  extracted  is  selling  at  8  in  cans; 
sage,  9;  amber,  in  barrels,  6.    Beeswax  sells  slowly  at  32. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber, 
-  Feb^,  6.    Cincinnati,©. 

Schenectady. — The  same  dull  tone  as  noted  in  my  last  re- 
port continues;  and  while  there  is  some  demand  for  extracted, 
especially  for  dark  in  60-lb.  cans  and  160-lb.  kegs,  there  is 
scarcely  any  call  for  comb.  However,  the  stock  on  the  market 
is  not  large.  Chas  MacCulloch, 

Feb.  6.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Chicago. — The  situation  as  regards  the  honey  markket  is  not 
different  to-day  from  what  it  was  several  weeks  ago.  Trade  is 
very  dull  and  unsatisfactory;  and  in  order  to  move  goods  it  is 
necessary  to  make  concessions  in  price.  The  above  applies 
mostly  to  comb  honey.  There  seems  to  be  a  better  demand  for 
extracted.    We  quote  fancy  white  comb,  13  to  14;  No.  1  white, 

12  to  13;  No.  2  white  and  light  amber,  10  to  12;  medium  amber 
and  buckwheat,  9  to  10;  dark  and  more  or  less  damaged  honey  at 
correspondingly  less  prices.  White-clover  and  bassvvood  ex- 
tracted, 60-lb.  cans,  two  cans  to  the  case,  7%  to  8  ;  same  in  bar- 
rels 01  half-barrels,  %  ct.  per  lb  less;  Southern  California  light- 
amber  extracted,  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  cans  to  the  case,  7  to  7%; 
Utah  water-white  alfalfa  extracted,  60-lb.  cans,  two  cans  to  the 
case,  7%  to  8.    Bright  pure  beeswax,  30  to  32. 

Feb.  10.  S.  T.  Fish  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Toledo. — Since  our  last  the  market  on  comb  honey  has  weak- 
ened somewhat,  and  sales  are  not  plentiful.  We  are  quoting 
fancy  comb  honey  at  14%  to  15%;  No.  1, 14  to  14%;  no  demand 
for  lower  grades.    Buckwheat  comb  honey  would  probably  bring 

13  to  14;  extracted  white-clover  in  barrels  or  cans,  7  to  8;  am- 
ber in  barrels,  6  to  6%.    Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co., 
Feb.  5.    Toledo,  O. 

San  Francisco. — The  honey  market  shows  no  life  what- 
ever, as  the  trade  is  well  supplied  and  shows  no  interest  in  the 
market.  There  is  plenty  on  hand  for  all  current  needs  ;  and 
while  first-class  comb  might  find  a  ready  sale  the  general  offer- 
ings of  extracted  still  in  the  hands  of  growers  receive  but  little 
attention.  We  quote  comb,  10  to  13;  water-white  extracted, 
7^;  white,  6^  to  6%;  light  amber,  5  tO  5%;  dark  amber,  4%. 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  Feb.  7. 

Kansas  City. — The  market  is  well  supplied  with  both  comb 
and  extracted,  with  some  improvement  in  the  demand,  and  the 
surplus  stock  in  the  hands  of  growers  is  practically  all  shipped. 
We  look  for  a  little  firmer  feeling.  We  quote  No.  1  fancy 
comb,  11  Jo  12;  No.  1  amber,  10  to  11;  white  extracted,  7%  to 
8;  amber  extracted,  7  to  7%.    Beeswax,  No.  1,  25  to  28. 

C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co., 

Feb.  8.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Boston. — White  fancy  comb  honey,  15;  No.  1  ditto,  14  ; 
white  extracted,  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  9;  light  amber,  8.    Wax,  30. 

Blake-Lee  Co., 
Feb.  5.  4  Chatham  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


Columbus. — No  activity  in  the  market;  demand  very  light. 
We  quote  fancy  white  comb,  14  ;  No.  1,  13  ;  No.  2,  12  ;  amber, 
11.    We  are  not  advising  shipments  at  present. 

Feb.  4.  Evans  &  Turner,  Columbus,  O. 

I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

1  05  PARK  PL. 

New  York  City 


furnishes  bees,  and  every  kind  of  material  bee-keepers  use. 
1909  catalog  ready.     Liberal  discount  on  early  orders. 

Glen  Cove,  L.  I 


Apiaries: 


CHAS.  8SRAEL  <&  BROS. 

486-490  CANAL  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

wholesale  dealers  and  commission  merchants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc 


Consignments  Solicited 


Established  1875 


WE  HAVE  TIIVIE 

TO  HANDLE  ONLY  THE  BEST 

THAT  is  why  we  handle,  recommend,  and  sell  so  many  MUTH  SPECIAL  DOVETAILED  HIVES.  From  the  selection  of  the 
seasoned,  stratght-gralned,  high-grade  lumber  (which  costs  US  more  than  we  could  buy  "good-enough"  stock  for,  if  we 
cared  to  use  it)  to  the  flnished,  non-warping,  thoroughly  satisfactory  hives,  OURS  are  THE  BEST.  Do  you  think  we  could 
sell  TEN  CARLOADS  of  inferior  hives  in  a  year?  Not  much!  But  we  can— and  DID— sell  ten  carloads  of  MUTH  SPECIAL 
hives  In  one  year,  because  they  MADE  GOOD. 

This  is  the  standard  we  maintain  in  ALL  our  bee-supplies.   Whatever  you  get  here,  whether  it  is  a  bee-veil  or  a  hundred 
hives,  you  can  rest  well  o'  nights,  knowing  that  the  goods  are  UP  TO  THE  MUTH  STANDARD,  than  which  there  is  no  higher 
Goods  have  to  be  extra  special  to  be  handled  by  us,  or  to  get  into  our  catalog.   WE  ARE  BUILDING  OUR  SUUOEbb  ON 
THE  SATISFACTION  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS.    Going  to  send  for  our  catalog  to-day,  aren't  you? 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  COMPANY 


No.  51  Walnut  St. 


THE  BUSY  BEE-MEN 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Extraeted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 
market. 
If  you  have  any  to  sell,  mail 
small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Purchasing  Department,. 

Washington  Bvd.  <&  Morgan  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL* 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 

265-267  Greenwich  St..  62-66  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK 


HONEY  WANTED 

Wanted  to  contract  for  20,000  lbs.  comb  honey  in  shallow 
extracting-frames  5fk  inches  deep. 

Requirements:  Honey  to  be  produced  on  full  sheets  of  extra- 
thin  super  foundation,  in  shallow  extracting-frames,  not  wired. 

Grade:  Same  as  first  three  grades  in  Gleanings  grading- 
rules — Fancy.  A  No.  1,  and  No.  1  (all  included  as  one  grade). 

Quality:  Honey  must  be  produced  from  clover,  basswood,  or 
raspberry. 

Combs  must  be  even  and  of  uniform  thickness — not  over  one 
inch. 

Will  furnish  frames,  shipping-cases,  and  carriers  for  re-ship- 
ping the  honey. 

Bee-keepers  in  Michigan  or  Ohio  interested  in  this  proposition, 
write,  stating  approximate  number  of  frames  you  can  furnish,  and 
price  wanted  for  the  honey  per  pound,  net  weight,  F.  O.  B 
Medina.  Address 

HONEY  BUYER, 

c-o  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
Medina,  Ohio. 


SUPPLIES 

We  have  afnew  stock  of  goods  on  hand  for  1909  and  are 
able  to  fill  your  orders,  without  delay,  at  factory  prices. 


send  a  list  of  the  supplies  you  need,   and  we  wi] 
quote  you  our  best  prices. 


be    glad  to 


DO 


IT  NOW  and  secure  our  Special  Early-ordcr  Discounts. 

If  you  care  to  save  on  freight  charges,  send  your  orders  to  us. 
No  charges  for  dray  age, 

C.  H.  W.  WEBER 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ROOT'S  GOODS 

Office  and  salesroom  21  46-48  Central  Av. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


NOTICE. — On  account  of  the  death  of  my  father,  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Weber,  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  understood  that  the  business 
will  be  conducted  the  same  as  usual;  there  will  be  no  change  whatever.    Soliciting  your  patronage,  I  am 

Yours  truly,    Chas.  H.  Weber. 
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BETTER  and  BRIGHTER 


Writing  an  advertisement  of  the  Review  is  to  me  a  most 

DIFFICULT  TASK. 

It  consists,  of  course,  in  telling  how  good  it  is,  and  that  sounds 
like  a  mother  boasting  of  her  children.  But  it  is  the  only  course 
open.  If  the  Review  is  to  be  advertised,  I  must  write  the  adver- 
tising, even  if  it  does  smack  of  egotism. 

But  I  am  sincere  in  all  that  I  say.  I  believe  it  is  strictly  true. 
Although  I  make  the  Review,  1  believe  that  I  can 

FAIRLY  JUDGE 

of  its  value — of  any  rise  or  fall  in  its  helpfulness,  brilliancy,  or 
freshness.    1  know  that  of  late  it  has  been 

FORGING  AHEAD 

by  leaps  and  bounds;  and  this  is  not  wholly  an  editorial  opinion, 
as  many  old  subscribers  have  written  their  pleased  appreciation. 

One  thing  that  has  helped  to  bring  about  this  improvement  is 
that  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  gradual  but  steady  in- 
crease of  the  subscription  list.  In  years  past,  every  suggested  im- 
provement was  confronted  with  the  question:  "Can  it  be  afford- 
ed? "  But  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  cost  of  an  im- 
provement need  not  prevent  its  adoption.  An  increased  sub- 
scription list  enables  one  to  make  a  better  journal,  and  a  better 
joamal  brings  an  increased  subscription  list. 


The  Review  has  always  been  an  excellent  journal,  but  1  feel, 
somehow,  that  it  is  now  entering  upon  a  period  of 

USEFULNESS  AND  PRESTIGE 

such  as  its  editor  little  dreamed  of  when  he  launched  his  modest 
venture.  It  is  printed  upon  the  best  paper  that  it  is  possible  to 
buy;  it  is  using  more  and  better  engravings;  it  is  not  possible  to 
secure  better  correspondence  than  that  found  upon  its  pages;  while 

THE  SAME  FINGERS 

that  write  the  editorials  help,  each  year,  in  producing  tons  of 
honey.  As  one  subscriber  recently  wrote:  "  The  Review  fairly 
hums  with  practical  ideas  from  practical  men." 

No  written  description  cau  equal  the  sight  of  the  article  itself; 
and  I  wish  that  you  could  see  the 

LAST  THREE  ISSUES 

of  the  Review.  Send  me  ten  cents  and  I  will  send  them  to  you, 
together  with  a  four-page  circular,  making  some  exceedingly  low 
clubbing  ofJers.  The  ten  cents  may  apply  on  a  subscription,  if 
sent  in  later. 

W  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


LOCATION,  STOCK,  PRICE 

We  are  more  centrally  located,  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
ship  direct  over  THIRTY  different  RAILROADS  and  STEAMBOATS, 
and  as  we  always  carry  several  carloads  of 

ROOTS  SUPERIOR 

BEE  SUPPLIES 

in  stock,  we  are,  therefore,  in  position  to  furnish  the  best  bee-goods  at  the 
very  lowest  prices.  This  month  we  can  quote  a  SPECIAL  CASH  PRICE, 
if  you  will  send  us  a  list  of  your  requirements,  either  for  immediate  or 
future  delivery. 

BEESWAX 

We  will  buy  all  you  can  ship  us,  at  market  prices  for  cash  or  in  trade.   Write  us  to-day. 

If  interested  in  poultry,  write  for  catalog  No.  8. 

BLANKE  &  HAUK  SUPPLY  CO. 

1009-11-13  Lucas  Ave.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Protection  Hive. 

The  best  and  lowest-price  double-wall  hive  ©n  the  market.    It  will  pay  to 
investigate.    1909  catalog  now  ready.    Send  for  one  and  let  us  figure  on 
your  wants.    Beeswax  wanted. 

A.  C.  WOODMAN  CO.,  .  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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New  Goods 
for  1909 


Good  News  for  the  Southwestern  Bee-keeper 

The  strenuous  season  of  1908  left  our  stock  of  bee-supplies  in  a  depleted 
condition.  We  have  now  replenished  our  stock  with  large  shipments  of  the 
finest  bee-goods  ever  seen  in  the  Southwest.    These  are 

Root's  Goods  Exclusively 

We  have  not  dared  to  experiment  with  any  other  line  of  bee-supplies;  and 
from  the  looks  of  our  new  goods  we  shall  never  need  to.  They  are  "  as  fine 
as  silk.''  We  should  be  glad  if  our  customers  would  come  and  see  them. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  the  best  ever.  Come  along  and  enjoy  a  day  in  San 
Antonio,  picking  out  what  you  want  while  your  wife  goes  shopping.  Seeing  is 
beheving,  and  we  would  far  rather  hear  you  puff  our  goods  than  do  it  ourselves. 
But  we  honestly  believe  we  have  not  only  the  largest  line  of  bee-supplies  in 
Texas,  but  also,  by  far,  the  best  in  quality. 

Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey. 


500 

12 

4 

3  and  2  in.  glass. 

350 

6X 

3 

2  and  3  in 

glas 

350 

10 

4 

2-in. 

550 

4 

3-in. 

200 

12 

2 

2-in. 

250 

3 

3-in. 

200 

16 

2 

2-in. 

300 

9X 

4 

3-in. 

(( 

250 

8 

3 

2-in. 

50 

9X 

3 

3-in. 

If  you  can  use  any  of  the  cases  in  the  foregoing  list  we  will  quote  very  attractive  prices  to 
clean  them  up.    Please  write  at  once  if  you  want  any. 

Early-order  discount — 2  per  cent  for  February. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 

We  are  in  fine  shape  to  use  large  supplies  of  beeswax.  Bee-iceepers  in  Texas,  Mex- 
ico, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana  should  bear  this  in  mind  In  our 
foundation  department  we  have  a  force  of  expert  workmen  who  thoroughly  understand 
their  work.  In  working  the  beeswax  they  are  careful  to  retain  fhe  original  fragrant  odor 
of  the  hive.  It  takes  skill  and  care  to  do  this,  but  we  do  it.  If  you  desire  your  beeswax 
worked  up  in  this  way  send  it  here.  We  buy  wax  outright  for  cash,  and  we  also  do  con- 
siderable trading  for  bee-supplies. 

Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

1322  South  Flores  St. 

^™rs^         San  Antonio,  Texas 
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BEESWAX 

WANTED 


ITyE  are  always  in  the  market  for  bees- 
wax, and  will  pay  the  best  market 
price.  We  used  last  year  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Comb  Foundation  over 

EIGHTY  TONS 

and  are  likely  to  need  fully  as  much  for 
this  year's  trade.  Send  your  wax  direct  to 
us,  being  sure  to  pack  it  carefully  for 
safe  shipment,  and  mark  it  so  we  can  easily 
tell  who  sends  it.  Write  to  us,  at  the  same 
time  sending  a  shipping  receipt,  and  stating 
weight  of  shipment,  both  gross  and  net. 

We  are  paying  at  this  date  for  pure  aver- 
age beeswax  delivered  here,  29  cents  per 
pound  cash,  or  31  cents  in  trade.  On 
choice  yellow  wax  we  pay  a  premium  of 
one  to  two  cents  a  pound. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA.OH  10 


Boo  Supply  Hotaso 

Everything  for  Bees 

We  manufacture  the  latest  ap- 
proved supplies  and  sell  direct] 
at  factory  prices.  We're  old- 
time  bee  people  in  abeecountry. 
We  know  your  needs.  Early 
order  disconnts.  Send  for  cat-  | 
alog.    Don't  buy  till  it  comes. 

LEAHY  MANUFACTURINQ  CO. 

10  Talmage  St.,  Higglnsvllle,  Mo. 
1699  South  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Also  E.  T.  Flanagan  &  Sons,  Box  2,  Belleville.  III. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE 

by  ordering  your  Bee-supplies  now. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  goods  are  goods  of  quality. 

Pilcher  &  Palmer,  Mgrs. 

1024  Mississippi  Street 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

We  buy  wax.  Send  for  our  catalog. 


Poultry  and  Bee 
Supplies 


This 
nvhere  njoe 
shine. 


A  large  and  complete  stock  always  on  hand,  and  all  the 
latest  goods  made. 

Prairie  State  Incubators 
and  Brooders, 

The  most  reliable  machines  made  to-day,  they  are 
guaranteed  to  please,  or  money  will  be  refunded.  How 
does  that  sound  I 

Root's  Bee  Supplies 

The  best  made,  the  most  satisfactory,  and;  above  all, 
the  cheapest  in  the  end;  no  misfits  or  knotty  stuff; 
every  piece  fits  in  its  place;  the  kind  you  have  always 
had,  and  we  know  the  kind  every  successful  manager  of 
bees  wants.    Root's  Quality  counts  with  us. 

Send  in  your  orders;  we  will  do  the  rest. 

Our  new  1909  catalog  will  be  out  soon.  Send  us 
your  name  for  one,  and  be  in  the  lead.    They  are  free. 

GRIGGS  BROS.  &  NICHOLS  CO. 

523  Monroe  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Listen ! 


We  wish  to  announce  that  we  have  pur- 
chased The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  supply  busi- 
ness for  Western  Pennsylvania  from  Mr. 
John  N.  Prothero,  of  DuBois,  Pa.,  and  are 
ready  to  fill  orders  promptly  with  a  full  line 
of  supplies. 

Root's  Goods 

always  give  satisfaction.  Three-per-cent 
discount  in  February  on  cash  orders,  from 
catalog  prices. 

Geo.  H.  Rea  has  turned  his  entire  bee  business  over  to 
us.  We  can  supply  you  with  the  very  best  Italian  bees  and 
queens.  Orders  booked  now  for  spring  delivery  about 
May  1.  Every  queen  purely  mated,  each,  $1.00;  dozen, 
$11.00. 

Two-frame  nucleus  and  queen,  $2.00;  very  strong 
colony,  $10.00. 

Three-frame  nucleus  and  queen,  $3.50;  medium  colony, 
$8.00. 

Four-frame  nucleus  and  queen,  $5.00;  good  hybrids,$5.00. 
Bees  in  8  or  10  frame  hives;  good  queen  in  each. 

We  can  supply  you  with  any  thing  in  the 

Bee  Line. 


REA  BEE  &  HONEY  CO., 

Reynoldsvllle,     -     -     ■  Pennsylvania. 
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HILTON'S  Strain  of  Bees 

and  What  They  Did 


Dear  Friend  Hilton:— The  two  three-frame  nuclei  1 
received  of  you  May  21  were  received  in  fine  condition, 
and  the  red-clover  queens  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
the  name.  1  never  saw  finer  or  gentler  bees.  They  were 
transferred  to  ten-frame  hives  and  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion. I  now  have  four  strong  colonies,  with  plenty  of 
stores  for  winter,  and  have  taken  195  lbs.  of  fine  ex- 
tracted honey,  mostly  clover.  I  want  two  more  nuclei 
for  next  spring  delivery,  and  my  neighbor  wants  another. 
You  may  use  this  letter  or  any  part  of  it  as  you  choose. 

Gratefully  yours, 
Rhinelander,  Wis.,  Sept.  14,  1908.       G.  C.  Chase. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  sold 
friend  Chase  about  $200  worth  of  ROOT 
GOODS,  which  deserve  some  credit  for 
the  above  results — the  best  of  every  thing 
is  none  too  good.  ROOT'S  GOODS 
and  Gleanings  helped.  If  you  are  not 
taking  Gleanings,  WHY  NOT.?  For 
an  order  of  $10.00  before  Jan.  1  I  will  give 
Gleanings  one  year;  $20.00,  two  years; 
$30.00,  three  years;  or  you  may  have 
Gleanings  from  now  to  the  end  of  1909 
for  $1.00;  two  years  for  $1.50;  three  years 
for$2.*00.  SEND  FOR  MY  40-PAGE 
CATALOG.  CASH  FOR  BEESWAX, 
or  will  exchange  goods  for  it. 

GEO.  E.  HILTON 

FREMONT.  MICH. 


western  Pennsylvania,         west  Virginia, 

and    EASTERN  OHIO 

BEE-KEEPERS 

You  can  get  any  thing  you  want  for  bees,  at 

STAPLER'S  SEED  STORE 

412-414  Ferry  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Agents  for  Root's  goods. 


VIRGINIA  BEE-KEEPERS 

Get  new  stock  and  finest  goods  by  ordering  your  supplies  at  once. 
Danzenbaker  hives  a  specialty.  Price  list  on  application. 
W.  E.  TRIBBETT,     .  STAUNTON,  VIRGINIA 


IMPROVED  DAN 

GUARANTEED 


GOLD  MEDALS 

St.  Louis  -  1904 
Jamestown    -  1907 


IS  THE  BEST, 
STRONGEST,^  1 
COOLEST,  i 

cleanest;  1^ 
cheapest,!  ii 

and  LARGEST  1 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR. 

with  the  side  grate  combines  hot  and  COld  blast  deflect- 
ing part  of  the  air  back  and  over  the  fuel;  COOLS  as  it  expels 
the  smoke,  while  part  fans  the  side  and  bottom  till  all  consum- 
ed. The  Double-walled  case,  3%  inches  in  diameter,  has 
asbestos-lined  sides  and  bottom,  keeping  all  cool. 

The  projecting  hinge-strap  protects  the  smoke  exit,  and  ren- 
ders easy  opening  the  one-piece  cap. 

THE  VALVELESS  metal-bound  bellows  combines  sim- 
plicity. Utility,  and  durability. 

Five  years  increasing  sales  justify  us  in  extending  our 
GUARANTEE  of  PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  for 
full  satisfaction  or  REFUND  of  price  on  all  our  smokers 
sold  by  US  OR  OTHERS. 

Price,  $1.00;  two,  $1.60;  mail  25c  each  extra. 

DAN-ZE  HIVES  with  metal  Propolis-proof  Guards. 

ROOT'S  Goods  at  Root's  prices,  early-order  discounts. 

Write  us  for  any  thing  you  need.  Free  circulars  for  your- 
self and  your  friends. 

If  you  want  a  home  in  this  genial  Sunny  South  Land,  we  will 
help  you  find  it. 

F.  Danzenbaker,  Norfolk,  Va.,  or  Medina,  Ohio 


WU  louure  ^g^in  on  hand  with  his  famous  stock  of 
■■■■■■^"^  bees  and  queens  for  the  season  of  1909. 
Fine  well-bred  queens  are  his  specialty;  and  in  all  the  queens 
mailed  during  the  past  18  years  there  is  not  a  displeased  customer 
that  I  know  of.  On  the  other  hand,  letters  of  praise  come  from 
every  source.  Mr.  Wm.  Hughes,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  writes 
that  he  has  been  handling  queens  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
he  has  never  found  any  that  equal  or  please  him  so  well  as  the 
two  dozen  he  bought  of  me  last  season.  I  can  and  do  mail 
queens  every  month  in  the  year,  California  and  Cuba  taking  over 
100  in  the  past  month  of  December.  I  will  mail  queens  from 
now  on  at  the  one  price  of  $1.00  each  or  6  for  $5.00.  Breeding 
queens,  each,  $5.00.  Write  for  prices  on  quantity  lots.  Address 
W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  County,  Texas. 


i  This  Coupon  Worth  35  cents  j 


I 


(^ew  Subscribers  Only) 

Name  

Postofflce  

State  


If  not  now  a  subscriber  and  you  want  one  of  the 
most  helpful  aids  to  successful  bee-culture— a  paper 
that  tells  how  to  make  your  bees  pay— you  snould 
subscribe  for  the 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

A  32-page  illustrated  75-cent  monthly.  It  tells  all 
about  the  best  way  to  manage  bees  to  produce  the 
most  honey;  with  market  quotations,  etc.  A  dozen 
different  departments— one  for  women  bee-keepers. 
Best  writers. 

It  Will  Increase  Your  Hohey-Hloney 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address  with  40 


I 


-      ■  ir  you  will  sena  us  your  name  ana  address  with  40 

5  cents  (stamps  or  coin)  together  with  this  coupon,  we  will  send  you  a  trial  trip  of  our  Journal 

#  for  12  months.  Order  now  and  let  us  begin  with  this  month's  fine  number.  Address,  _   

■ea  American  Bee  Journal^  118  West  Jackson,  Chicago,  IHinoas  Jf  ^ 
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Seasonable 
Supplies 

This  is  the  season  to  buy  your  bee-hives. 
The  discount  pays  your  freight  expense, 
and  you  can  get  them  ready  for  the  bees 
during  the  quiet  winter  months.  We  have 
the 

Root  Dovetailed  Hive 
Danzenbaker  Hive 
Root  Chaff  Hive 

Each  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  all  "  Root 
Quality."  Our  central  location  gives  you 
the  best  of  service  with  low  freight  charges. 
We  want  to  quote  you  prices  on  the  hives 
you  will  need. 

Send  for  catalog. 
Beeswax  nvanted. 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Opposite  Lake  Shore  Depot. 


Supplies 

t      for  the  Southern 
States. 

WE  are  better  prepared  than  ever  be- 
fore to  take  prompt  care  of  all 
orders.  We  sell  goods  at  factory  prices 
and  aim  to  keep  our  stocks  well  assorted. 
Write  us  for  estimates  on  your  list,  or 
send  the  order  right  along  and  we  will 
guarantee  that  you  will  be  satisfied.  We 
handle  none  but  the  best  goods.  Golden 
bees  and  queens  a  specialty.  Send  in  your 
orders  now  and  be  sure  of  early  delivery. 
Root's  goods  exclusively. 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

241  Bull  St.       .  SAVANNAH,  OA- 
V    J 


Field  and  Garden  Seeds 
Bee  and  Poultry  Supplies 


The  best  quality  bee-supplies.  None  bet- 
ter to  be  had.  Now  is  the  time  to  send  in 
orders,  and  be  ready  for  the  rush  season. 
All  kinds  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 
Choice  sweet-clover  seed  always  in  stock. 
A  large  variety  of  best  seeds  for  the  South. 
Bee-keepers  and  gardeners  who  also  raise 
poultry  will  be  interested  in  our  large  stock 
of  poultry-supplies,  the  largest  and  most 

complete  line  in  the  South  

Catalogs  of  all  of  the  above  lines  on  request. 
Send  now,  and  get  your  orders  in  early.  . 

Texas  Seed  and  Floral  Company 

Dallas,  Texas 

~^  For  ^ 
25  Years 

I  have  supplied  Southern  Beekeepers 
with 

HIVES  and 
SUPPLIES 

and  have  given  satisfaction. 

Root's  Goods  Exclusively. 

Prompt  and  accurate  service. 
Catalog  mailed  free. 

J.  M.JENKINS 

WETUMPKA,  ALABAMA 
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A  GOOD 
INVESTMENT. 


You  can  make  no  better  investment 
than  to  take  the  discounts  I  am  offer- 
ing on  bee-keepers'  supplies.  These 
discounts  will  diminish  as  the  season 
advances^  so  the  earlier  you  send  in 
your  order  the  better  the  investment 
You  can  not  afford  to  miss  this  special 
offer.  Send  in  the  list  of  the  goods 
you  want  and  get  my  net  prices  by  letter. 

My  stock  of  Root  goods  is  the 
largest  and  most  complete  carried  in 
the  West,  and  wifh  carloads  continu- 
ally being  added  I  am  in  position  to 
meet  every  want  of  the  bee-keeper,  with 
promptness  and  satisfaction, 

Write  to-day  for  new  prices  and  cat- 
alog. 

JOS.  NYSEWANDER, 

565-7  W.  7th  St.         Des  Moines,  iowa 


B 

I 

D 
I 


$15,000 

STOCK 

.  OF  . 


I 


i 


Supplies 


on  hand  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Send  in  your  orders,  which 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 


CULTURE 


Please  use  this  order  form  by  clieck- 
ing  in  the  margin  the  items  wanted 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  below 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

□ 


My  First  Season's  Experience  with 
the  Honey-bee.  By  the  "  Spectator,"  of  the 
Outlook,  of  New  York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  detail- 
ing the  experiences  of  this  well-known  writer. 
You  will  read  the  leaflet  through  before  you  lay 
it  down.  Free. 

The  Bee-keeper  and  Fruit-grower.  A 
15-page  booklet  giving  actual  facts  regarding  the 
value  of  bees  to  fruit,  and  showing  how  bee- 
keeping may  be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit- 
grower. Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never 
before  the  necessity  of  having  honey-bees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit.  Free. 

Bee-keeping  for  Sedentary  Folk.  A 
24-page  leaflet  reciting  the  actual  experiences  of 
an  amateur  bee-keeper,  showing  what  equipment 
is  best,  points  derived,  etc.  Free. 

Catalog  of  Bee  -  keepers'  Supplies. 
Our  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
address  on  request. 

Transferring  Bees.  A  14-page  booklet 
giving  instractions  and  illustrating  appliances. 
No  need  to  keep  your  bees  in  old  out-of-date 
hives  when  they  can  easily  be  transferred  into 
new  hives  and  earn  profits  for  you.    Price  10  cts. 

Bee-hunting.  Gives  information  necessary 
to  enable  one  who  is  active  and  intelligent  to 
engage  in  bee-hunting  with  success.  It  is  well 
gotten  up  and  worth  the  price,  which  is  25  cents. 

Spring  Management  ot  Bees.   A  14- 
page  booklet  detailing  the  experiences  of  some 
successful  bee-keepers,  and  giving  instructions 
on  this  oftimes  perplexing  matter.    Price  10  cts. 
Habits  of  the  Honey-bee.  By  Dr.  E.  F. 

Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific  handling  of  the 
habits  and  anatomy  of  the  bee.    Price  10  cents. 

Bees  and  Poultry.  A  1 6-page  booklet 
showing  how  well  these  two  industries  dovetail, 
and  why  every  poultry-man  should  be  a  bee- 
keeper.   Price  10  cents. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  on  bees,  of  nearly  540  pages,  fully 
illusuated.    SI. 50  postpaid;  half  leather,  $2.00. 

Cleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A  64page 
illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine,  the  leading 
exponent  of  bee  culture  in  this  country.  Ten 
cents  per  issue,  but  to  new  subscribers  we  will 
furnish  it  six  months  for  25  cents. 

This  sheet  may  be  used  as  an  order  sheet 
by  properly  checking  on  the  margin  your 
signature,  and  remittance,  if  required. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  0.: 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked  abcve; 
also  booklet  ^'  Bees  and  Poultry,''  free.  I  in- 
close S  to  conjer  the  cost. 


□ 


□ 

□ 
□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


Name  

Street  Address  or  R.  F.  D  

Town   ... 

G.B.c.  State. 
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PROGRESSIVE  APIARISTS 

will  find  many  interesting  articles  on  apiculture  in 

The  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology 

'This  journal  is  devoted  to  practical,  applied  entomology  in  the  widest 
sense,  and  those  interested  in  the  latest  results  of  studies  and  ex- 
periments in  the  control  of  insect  pests  vi  ill  find  in  this  journal 
the  most  recent  results  of  the  leading  American  entomologists. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  and 
the  Association  of  Horticultural  Inspectors  appear  exclusively  in  this 
journal.  Sample  copy,  10c.  Subscription  rate  in  United  States  and 
Canada,  $2.00.  Published  bi-monthly.  50  to  100  pages  ineachissue. 
Edited  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  State  Entomologist  of  New  York.  Write 

E.  D.  SANDERSON,  Business  Mgr.,  DURHAM,  N.  H. 


'bee-supplies  for  season  of  1909' 

Complete  stock  on  hand,  as  our  plant  has  been  running  steadily  so  as  to  take  care  of  the 
demand  tor  bee-supplies  the  early  part  of  the  coming  season.  We  are  practically  over- 
stocked at  this  time  and  advise  those  in  need  of  bee-supplies  to  order  now  (shipments  may 
be  delayed  until  you  want  the  goods)  before  the  contemplated  advance  in  prices  all  along  the 
line.  Lumber  is  dearer  and  labor  has  never  been  so  high,  but  we  agree  to  protect  our  patrons 
at  present  prices  upon  receipt  of  their  orders  at  this  time. 

Being  manufacturers  we  buy  lumber  to  advantage,  have  lowest  freight  rates,  and  sell  on 
manufacturers'  profit  basis.    Let  us  quote  you  prices.    Prompt  shipment  guaranteed. 

MINNESOTA  BEE  SUPPLY CO.,123  Nicollet lslan(l,Minneapolis,Minii. 


R.Q.+P.S.=  Sn. 


Mr.  Bee-keeper:  If  you  have  not  yet 

 ;  bought  your  supplies, 

send  me  list  of  goods  wanted  for  money-saving  prices.  Car- 
loads of  best  goods.  Best  shipping  facilities.  Chicago  freight 
rate  to  your  station.  Will  equalize  freight  if  you  live  at  a 
distance. 

Hives  of  best  Michigan  white  pine. 

Sections  of  best  Wisconsin  basswood. 

Foundation,  Shipping-cases,  and  other  goods  at  lowest  price. 

29c  cash,  33c  in  trade  for  clean  beeswax  delivered  here. 

Catalog  free.    Bees  for  sale.  h.  s.  DUBY 

Order  early  and  avoid  the  rush.  St.Anne,  lllino'is. 


QUEENS--1909 

HARDY  COLDENS-10  CENTS  in  coin  will  bring  cage 
of  live  bees  of  this  remarkably  pretty  and  unexcelled  strain  as 
soon  as  can  mail  safely.    Order  now  as  "  rotation  "  is  the  word. 

Inquiries  gladly  answered. 
CHAS.  OSCAR  FLUHARTY.   SANDUSKY,  W.  VA. 


"  ROOT  QUALITY"  plus  "  PEIRCE  SERVICE  " 
equals  SATISFACTION. 

You  can  prove  this  equation  by  sending  your 
next  supply  order  to 

ZANESVILLE 

Catalog  Free. 
2  per  cent  discount  till  March  1st. 

EDMUND  W.  PEIRCE 

136  W.  Main  St.  ZANESVILLE,  OHIO 
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SOMETHINQ  SPECIAL  IN  SEEDS 

We  wish  every  Gleanings  reader  who  is  not  already  a  customer  would  try  our  seeds 
and  nursery  stock.  Below  are  some  very  special  offers  which  are  good  for  a  limited 
time  only.    Better  order  one  or  more  now  before  we  are  obliged  to  cancel  them. 


COLL.  NO.  1.    For  1  Oc  postpaid. 
1  pkt.  Rocky  Ford  Muskmelon. 
1  pkt.  Grand  Rapids  Lettuce. 
1  pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow. 
1  pkt.  Wakefield  Cabbage. 
Catalog  price,  30c. 

COLL.  NO.  2.    For  50c  postpaid. 

1  pkt.  Mattituck  Cauliflower. 

1  pkt.  Grand  Rapids  Lettuce. 

1  pkt.  Klondike  Cucumber. 

1  pkt.  Crimson  Globe  Radish. 

1  pkt.  Giant  Gibraltar  Onion. 

1  pkt.  White  Globe  Turnip. 

1  pkt.  Vegetable  Marrow. 

1  pkt.  Fordhook  Fancy  Tomato. 

1  pkt.  New  Stone  Tomato. 

1  pkt.  Earliana  Tomato. 

1  pkt.  Rocky  ford  Muskmelon. 

1  pkt.  Wakefield  Cabbage. 

1  pkt.  True  Hubbard  Squash. 

Catalog  price,  $1.00. 


COLLECTION  NO.  3. 
A  Complete  Garden  for  91 .00. 

Postpaid. 

A  package  of  all  seeds  in  Coll.  No. 
and 

1  pint  Amer.  Wonder  Peas. 
1  pint  Champion  Peas. 
1  pint  Bantam  Sweet  Corn. 
1  pint  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn. 
1  pint  Golden  Wax  Beans. 
Catalog  price,  $2.00. 

PEACH  COLLECTION, 
For  $1 .50;  by  express  only. 

3  Elberta. 

3  Late  Crawford. 

3  Carmen. 

1  Champion. 

1  Smock. 

1  Triumph. 


PLUM  COLLECTION. 
For  $2.00;  by  express  only. 

4  Lombard. 
4  Bradshaw. 
2  Imp.  Gage. 
1  Abundance. 

1  Burbank. 

2  Reine  Claude. 

1  Ger.  Prune. 

2  Peach  and  1  Rose  Bujh  free. 


FORESTRY  COLLECTION. 
For  $3.00;  by  express  only. 

Every  bee-keeper  should  aid  the 
forest-planting  movement. 

100  Basswood. 
100  Catalpa. 
100  Locust. 

Vi  this  collection  for  $1.50. 


CATALOG.  Write  a  postal  for  it.  We  still  have  a  few 
packages  of  tomato  seed  left,  as  advertised  in  last  Gleanings. 

THE  WOOSTER  NURSERY  CO.,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 

(Successors  to  E.  C.  GREEN  &  SON,  Medina,  Ohio) 


Established  1884 


ALWAYS  ON  TOP 


with  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 


Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


We  can  please  you  with  quick  shipments 
and  satisfactory  service.  Our  goods  are  the 
ROOT  CO.'S  make,  hence  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  as  to  quality.  A  postal-card  will 
bring  you  our  50-page  catalog.  Send  us 
your  inquiries  at  once.  We  equalize  freight 
rates  with  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  points 
on  all  shipments  of  100  lbs.  and  over.  We 
sell  at  retail  and  wholesale,  according  to 
quantity. 

John  Nebel  &  Son 

Supply  Co.     High  Hill,  Montg.  Co.,  Mo. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


ROOT'S  BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

at  Root's  prices. — No  drayage  charges. 


We  offer  for  a  short  time. 


Omega^CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

for  spot  cash,  freight  prepaid  to  your  station, 
as  follows: 


No.  3— capacity  500  lbs.,  $60. 
No.  4— capacity  700  lbs.,  $70. 


No.  1— capacity  325  lbs.,  $50. 

No.  2— capacity  400  lbs.,  $55.  ^   

RAWLiNGS~IMPLEMEN'r  CO~ 
9-11  W.  Pratt  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


P 


ATE NTS 


25 
YEARS' 
PRACTICE. 


CHARLES  J.  V7ILLIAMSON, 
Second  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,    W^ashington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  In  Patent 
Office  and  Courts. 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Mr.  Bee-Man: 


You  can   save  time, 
worry,  and  money  by 
orderins  your  supplies 
for  next  season  now. 
I  have  a  full  line  of  Hives,  Supers,  Sections,  Foundation — 
in  fact,  every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary.    If  you  do  not 
have  a  catalog,  send  for  one  to-day. 


182 
FrIendSt. 


H.  H.  JEPSON 

Phone  Haymarket  1489-1 


Boston, 
Mass. 
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AS  THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  SEES  IT 


A  WORD  TO   OUR  READERS. 

There  is  scarcely  a  reader  of  magazines  nowadays  wlio  does  not  read  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  his  papers  with  almost  as  much  interest  as  he  does  the  editorial  pages. 

From  numerous  letters  received  from  our  subscribers  we  are  gratified  to  learn  their 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  ,  in  our  advertising 
columns,  and  we  doubt  if  there  are  many  readers  who  will  not  be  greatly  benefited  by 
a  perusal  of  the  advertising  pages. 

In  response  to  constant  inquiries  made  of  us,  especially  from  readers  in  distant 
lands  remote  from  large  distributing  centers,  we  have  endeavored  to  secure  as  widely 
diversified  a  class  of  advertising  as  possible,  with  just  enough  of  one  class  to  permit  of 
a  selection  by  our  readers.  We  do  not  solicit  any  advertising  which  we  do  not  think 
will  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  and  we  insert  no  advertisement  unless  we  feel  sure 
that  the  advertiser  will  deal  fairly  with  our  subscribers  and  give  them  value  received  in 
every  case. 

We  intend  to  make  this  department  of  so  much  interest  to  our  readers  that  it  can 
not  help  being  of  value  to  advertisers.  If  you  will  state,  when  sending  inquiries  or 
orders,  that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  Gleanings,  it  will  help  us  to  maintain  our 
high  standard,  and  in  return  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  on  improving  our  magazine. 

The  past  few  years  have  brought  many  changes  in  the  plans  of  advertisers.  For- 
merly mere  announcements  were  deemed  sufficient;  but  now,  in  addition  to  the  infor- 
mation often  given  in  their  advertisements  themselves,  pamphlets,  books,  etc.,  of  real 
value  are  distributed  gratuitously  by  the  advertiser.  By  a  perusal  of  the  advertising 
pages  of  this  issue  our  readers  will  find  a  wealth  of  information  offered  to  those  who 
are  investigating  various  advertised  lines. 

Who,  for  instance,  could  have  the  opportunity  of  collecting  and  presenting  care- 
fully prepared  information  relative  to  new  lands  in  the  South  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  respective  localities  as  regards  production,  marketing,  etc.,  better 
than  the  railroad  companies  do  ?  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  departments  of  the  railroads  can  give  more  valuable  general  in- 
formation, as  a  rule,  than  can  be  obtained  by  correspondence  with  local  real-estate 
dealers;  and  any  reader  who.  is  considering  a  change  of  location  is  urged  to  write  to 
the  railroad  companies  whose  lines  traverse  the  State  in  which  he  is  interested,  for  in- 
formation and  printed  matter,  which  they  are  always  glad  to  furnish. 


It  has  been  gratifying  to  us  to  notice  that  the  incubator-manufacturers  have  been 
sending  us  their  advertising  orders  regularly  year  after  year  in  an  increasing  number, 
and  to  observe  that  very  seldom  does  any  one  of  them  discontinue  the  use  of  Glean- 
ings in  season.  Our  thanks  are  probably  due  our  readers  rather  than  the  advertisers 
themselves;  for  if  they  were  not  well  patronized  they  would  naturally  try  other  papers. 
The  matter  is  brought  to  our  mind  by  a  letter  just  received  from  our  bee-keeping 
friend  and  Gleanings  correspodent,  Thos.  F.  Rigg,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  who  is  better 
known  in  the  poultry  world  than  as  a  bee-keeper.  Under  date  of  January  27,  in  renew- 
ing his  subscription  he  writes:  "  You  know  I  am  in  a  position  where  I  meet  practically 
all  the  leading  standard-bred  poultry  advertisers  of  the  country.  Those  who  are 
using  your  advertising  columns  tell  me  that  they  are  receiving  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. In  many  cases  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  Gleanings  leads  by  considerable 
the  best  of  the  regular  poultry  journals." 
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As  we  have  previously  said,  much  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  from  a 
perusal  of  the  catalogs  sent  out  by  the  incubator-manufacturers.  Some  of  them,  in- 
deed, are  more  pretentious  than  many  of  the  books  published  on  poultry  culture,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  by  the  manufacturers  in  experiments  and  the 
collecting  of  the  latest  information  to  appear  in  their  catalogs. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  nearly  every  bee-keeper  has  some  poultry,  but  not  ev- 
ery one  realizes  how  much  he  might  add  to  his  income  by  investing  in  some  up-to- 
date  appliances.  A  good  incubator  and  brooder  are  almost  essential  for  successful 
poultry-raising  in  these  advanced  times,  and  money  put  into  them  is  an  investment 
that  will  pay  a  large  dividend  within  a  short  time. 


Time  was  when  the  low-wheeled  wide-tired  wagon  for  the  farm  was  looked 
upon  with  disfavor,  but  it  is  now  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  a  farmer  shall  have 
one  of  these  handy  wagons,  but  simply  what  kind  to  get  and  the  best  way  to  get  it. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  and  cheapest  way  is  to  purchase  a  set  of  low  broad-tired  wheels  to 
fit  the  farm  wagon.  Any  manufacturer  of  the  wheels  will  send  a  diagram  and  full 
explanations  for  measuring  your  skeins. 

A  more  satisfactory  way  is  to  buy  the  low  wagon  complete.  They  may  be  pur- 
chased for  almost  any  price,  but  the  careful  purchaser  will  do  well  to  choose  one  that  is 
durable  and  practical  and  of  a  type  that  has  been  used  and  tested. 

It  is  surprising,  the  uses  to  which  these  handy  wagons  may  be  put.  Photographers 
build  portable  galleries  on  them,  the  lonely  sheep-herders  in  the  West  build  houses  upon 
them,  and  bee-rangers  use  them  for  the  same  purpose.  For  use  in  moving  bees  they 
are  all  that  can  be  desired.  They  will  haul  from  20  to  50  per  cent  more  of  a  load,  and 
one  man  can  easily  do  the  work  of  two  in  loading  and  unloading.  In  fact,  as  practi- 
cally all  the  farm  produce  is  hauled  more  or  less,  the  saving  in  a  year's  time  is  a  larger 
item. 


Not  every  grower  realizes  the  benefit  to.be  gained  by  a  careful  selection  of  seeds, 
plants,  and  trees.  For  instance,  strawberry-beds  are  often  seen  producing  very  inferior 
stock,  while  on  the  same  ground,  with  the  same  amount,  of  labor,  big  crops  of  superior 
fruit  could  be  raised  by  setting  out  a  few  new  plants  or  choosing  superior  stock  in  the 
first  place. 

It  doesn't  always  pay,  either,  to  try  to  raise  your  own  sfed  corn.  There  are  so 
many  reliable  sources  now  where  choice  seed  can  be  purchased  that  you  are  sure  will 
be  just  what  you  want,  that  you  can  not  afford  to  experiment.  The  same  is  true  of 
oats,  potatoes,  and  a  good  many  other  farm  crops.  Try  sending  for  some  new  seeds 
from  some  reliable  house  this  season,  and  see  how  much  more  satisfactory  your  harvest 
will  be.  Send  for  a  good  catalog  anyhow;  for  even  if  you  don't  purchase  any  of  the 
seeds  listed,  you  will  get  a  host  of  valuable  suggestions  from  the  catalog. 


If  your  neighbor  is  contemplating  the  purchase  of  something  new  for  his  place 
this  spring,  just  loan  him  your  copy  of  Gleanings  and  suggest  that  he  look  over  the 
advertising  pages.  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  him  that  anything  advertised  in 
Gleanings  is  O.  K.  If  he  doesn't  hand  your  copy  back,  let  us  know  and  we  will 
with  pleasure  send  you  another. 
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"  If  goods  are  wanted  CfuicR,   send    to  Potider." 

CstablisHea  188Q 


UP  A  TREE 


By  the  Bee  Crank 


The  man  who  has  some  goods  to  sell, 
And  whispers  his  secret  down  a  well, 
Is  not  as  apt  to  collar  the  dollars 
As  he  who  climbs  a  tree  and  hollers. 

I  hope  to  be  modest 
about  it;  but  while  I  am 
constantly  talking  and 
shouting  about  the  excel- 
lence of  Root's  goods  and 
Pouder  service  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  know  I  have  some 
things  to  sell  that  you  and 
all  beemen  of  this  great 
country  need  and  want. 
The  bee-supply  business 
is  made  up  of  a  thousand 
little  details;  and  carelessness  or 
inattention  to  any  of  them  leads  to 
trouble  and  annoyance.  I  am  par- 
ticular to  a  point  of  crankiness  in 
filling  all  orders  just  right,  and  I 
believe  my  patrons  appreciate  this 
fact. 

Now  is  the  time  jto  make  up  your 
orders  for  spring  delivery.  Before 


you  know  it  you  will  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  spring  rush. 
I  have  a  full  line  of  Root's 
newest  standard  goods.  I 
should  like  to  show  you  our 
new  Dovetailed  hives  with 
bottoms  made  of  heavy 
lumber,  and  the  new  Ex- 
celsior cover  with  water- 
proof strips  at  sides.  The 
goods  are  here,  and  my 
illustrated  catalog  is  free. 

I  can  use  more  beeswax 
at  29  cents  cash  or  31 
cents  in  trade. 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  CEDAR  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Indianapolis,  Ind, 
Dear  Sir.— I  see  in  Gleanings  that  you  have  erect- 
ed a  building  for  your  bee-supply  business.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  you,  for  I  know  it  is  as  pretty  and  tasty 
as  it  can  be,  for  you  are  the  one  who  can  make  it  so. 
It  must,  indeed,  be  gratifying  to  be  on  the  "  top 
notch,"  and  I  wish  you  all  the  success  this  world  can 
bring  you.  1  read  Gleanings  regularly  at  the  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  enjoy  it  the  same  as  ever.  I  shall 
not  lose  interest  in  the  bee  business. 

Sincerely,    Mrs.  Lucile  Wolfred, 

846  Third  Ave. 


Walter  S.  Pouder, 


859  MassacKtisetts  A.venti.e,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  article 
by  G.  M.  Doolittle,  on  p.  99  of  this  issue,  dis- 
cussing the  proposition  whether  the  drouth  of  last 
fall  has  so  far  killed  out  the  clovers  that  there 
will  be  no  clover  honey  east  of  the  Mississippi 
for  1909. 


DO  THE  OUTDOOR-WINTERED  BEES  THAT  FLY  OUT 
ON  WARM  DAYS,  AND  LODGE  ON  THE  GROUND 
IN  A  CHILLED  CONDITION,  FAIL  TO 
RETURN  ? 

A  YEAR  or  more  ago  there  was  considerable 
discussion  over  the  problem  of  preventing  out- 
door-wintered bees  from  flying  out  on  a  day 
when  there  was  a  bright  sun,  and  the  atmosphere 
just  warm  enough  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a 
good  cleansing  flight.  On  such  days  it  is  often 
too  cold  for  bees  to  be  out  long,  and  they  often 
stay  out  longer  than  is  good  for  them.  They 
will  alight  on  various  objects  in  the  yard  and  on 
the  ground,  and  stay  there,  unable  to  take  wing 
again.  If  they  lodge  in  the  snow  they  immedi- 
ately chill.  Most  of  our  readers  who  winter 
outdoors,  and  who  peruse  these  pages,  will  re- 
member how  these  little  patches  of  bees  will  be 
scattered  all  over  the  yard  to  an  extent  that  looks 
frightful;  because  if  there  are  other  days  accom- 
panied by  the  same  results,  it  would  mean  the 
practical  decimation  of  every  colony  in  the  yard 
before  spring.  Nor  is  this  winter  dwindling  a 
mere  fear.  At  times  it  is  something  real.  At 
other  times  these  thousands  and  thousands  of 
chilled  bees  out  on  the  ground,  apparently  life- 
less, and  chilled  beyond  recovery,  will  actually 
go  back  into  the  hives  should  there  be  a  warm 
fly  day  following  the  one  in  which  they  came  out. 

We  had  a  practical  demonstration  of  this  a 
few  days  ago.  The  air  was  very  warm,  the  sun 
shining  brightly,  and  the  temperature  about  70. 
The  bees  were  having  a  gala  time,  and  the  spot- 
ting on  the  ground  and  on  the  hives  indicated 
that  they  were  having  a  very  satisfactory  cleans- 
ing flight.  But  a  cool  wind  started  up  about  two 
o'clock;  the  sun  began  to  be  hazy,  and  the  tem- 
perature dropped.  About  four  o'clock  we  went 
out  into  the  yard,  and  saw  thousands  of  bees 
scattered  over  the  ground  between  the  hives. 
What  was  more  distressing  was  the  fact  that 
these  were  young  bees,  not  the  old  superannuated 
kind  that  their  respective  colonies  might  well 
spare.  These  beautiful  bright  bees  would  aggre- 
gate enough,  if  gathered  together,  to  make  sev- 
eral good  colonies.  If  these  losses,  we  argued, 
could  be  confined  to  a  dozen  or  so  hives,  even  if 
it  meant  a  total  loss  in  each  case,  it  would  be  se- 


rious enough;  but  to  take  half  a  pint  or  a  pint 
from  each  colony  of  the  youngest  and  best  blood, 
if  continued  in  the  same  ratio  on  other  days, 
would  mean  disaster  to  the  whole  yard  before 
spring.  But,  very  fortunately,  this  warm  day, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  our  locality,  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  one.  The  bees  that  had  al- 
ready had  a  cleansing  flight  did  not  come  out; 
but  the  apparently  lifeless  and  chilled  ones  on 
the  ground  warmed  up,  and  every  one  of  them, 
so  our  Mr.  Bain  reports,  went  back  into  the 
hives.  This  was  followed  by  another  warm  day, 
but  very  few  bees  came  out. 

The  day  on  which  so  many  bees  came  out  and 
lodged  on  the  ground  was  preceded  by  about  a 
week  of  severe  cold,  part  of  the  time  the  mercury 
going  down  below  zero.  After,  say,  ten  days  of 
such  weather  we  are  likely  to  have  a  warm  fly 
day;  and  it  is  then  that  the  bees  come  out  in 
countless  thousands  for  a  cleansing  flight. 

CAN  BEES  BE  CHILLED  STIfF  FOR  SEVERAL  DAYS 
WITHOUT  KILLING  THEM? 

But  an  interesting  question  comes  up  right 
here  regarding  those  bees  that  were  chilled,  and 
which  were  apparently  lifeless  over  night,  and 
yet  which  on  the  following  day  "came  to  life  (?)" 
again.  As  some  of  our  older  readers  will  remem- 
ber, we  conducted  some  experiments  some  years 
ago  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips, 
now  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washington, 
D.  C.  We  put  a  cage  of  bees  on  a  cake  of  ice 
in  a  refrigerator.  In  some  cases  the  bees  were 
put  between  two  cakes.  This  was  done  during 
the  summer.  In  every  case  the  bees  were  chilled 
in  about  four  or  five  minutes,  and  would  be  ap- 
parently lifeless.  Wonderful  to  relate,  these  bees 
would  remain  in  this  condition  for  a  week,  and 
when  brought  into  a  warm  room  they  would  re- 
vive and  be  as  lively  as  before.  In  a  few  cases 
we  subjected  queens  to  this  chilling  process,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  make  drone-layers  of  them,  for 
that  was  precisely  what  Dr.  Phillips  desired  for 
some  experiments  he  had  in  mind;  but  after  this 
week  of  freezing  they  were  introduced,  and  be- 
gan laying  the  same  as  before,  apparently  but 
little  the  worse  for  their  experience,  although  in 
all  probability  such  queens  would  be  shorter- 
lived,  and,  before  the  season  was  up,  be  super- 
seded by  the  bees.  On  this  point,  however,  we 
have  no  data. 

These  experiments  show  that  nature  has  pro- 
vided that  bees  may  be  chilled;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  a  wall  of  bees  surrounding  a  cluster 
of  bees  in  outdoor-wintered  hives  will  be  prac- 
tically lifeless,  owing  to  the  cold.  If  a  spell  of 
warm  weather  comes  on,  these  bees  will  ^come 
to  life,"(.f)  join  their  comrades,  and  then  when 
another  cold  spell  comes  on — well,  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  form  the  aforesaid  wall  or 
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5iot — ^possibly  and  probably  not.  There  may  be 
a  sort  of  "understanding"  by  which  the  others 
will  take  up  the  duty  of  the  outdoor  wall.  In 
the  same  way  bees  chilled  outdoors  can  be  warm- 
ed by  sunshine  and  return  to  their  hives. 

STORM-DOORS  OVER  THE  ENTRANCES. 

The  various  contrivances  that  have  been  de- 
vised, and  which  have  been  illustrated  in  these 
pages,  do,  unquestionably,  restrain  to  some  ex- 
tent the  flight  of  the  bees;  but  the  trouble  is, 
they  work  both  ways.  If  they  prevent  the  bees 
to  a  certain  extent  from  coming  out  they  also  im- 
pede and  confuse  the  returning  of  the  bees  into 
the  hive.  Our  Mr.  Bain,  who  watched  these 
very  carefully  last  spring,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  really  did  more  harm  than  good.  We 
have  about  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  We 
obs9rved  that  hundreds  of  bees  in  their  return 
flight  would  come  to  their  respective  hives,  and, 
being  slightly  chilled,  fail  to  work  through  these 
devious  passageways  designed  to  obstruct  the 
light  and  air  currents,  remain  outside  and  chill. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  during  the  past  winter 
we  have  left  all  of  these  devices  off,  leaving  the 
entrance  H  by  8  wide.  , 

It  is  also  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
each  of  the  entrances  should  have  a  running- 
board  reaching  clear  down  to  the  ground.  Many 
bees  will  be  too  much  chilled  to  strike  the  en- 
trance-board if  it  be  elevated  above  the  ground, 
as  the  bees  falling  short  will  fall  outside.  As 
previously  pointed  out,  if  it  warms  up  they  will 
return  on  the  following  day  or  the  one  after  that; 
but  if  that  warm  day  fails  to  come  they  chill  to 
death,  never  to  return.  We  should  be  pleased 
to  get  hold  of  reports  from  others  who  have  used 
these  storm-doors,  or  what  we  may  noav  proper- 
ly call  entrance-obstructers. 


PROGNOSTICATING    A    CROP    OF    HONEV  FROM 
WHITE  CLOVER;    CLOVERS  NOT  A'  L  KILLED. 

On  pages  1365  and  1425  of  Gleanings  for 
last  year  we  quoted  a  statement  of  one  of  our 
farmer  friends,  Mr.  Adam  Leister,  of  Medina, 
one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and  progressive  farm- 
ers that  we  have  in  this  State,  to  the  effect  that 
the  drouth  of  last  summer  and  fall  had  not  killed 
out  the  clovers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  find- 
ing in  fields  adjoining  his  farm  a  great  abun- 
dance of  them.  After  reading  Mr.  Weaver's  ar- 
ticle on  page  86  of  our  last  issue  he  called  us  up 
over  the  phone,  stating  that  he  wovdd  like  to 
have  us  come  down  and  see  the  actual  conditions 
for  ourself.  He  explained  that  he  had  been  all 
over  the  farm  recently,  and  was  convinced  more 
than  ever  that  the  drouth  had  done  no  harm. 
Nay,  more,  he  found  the  clovers — white,  red, 
and  alsike — were  not  only  uninjured  by  the 
drouth,  but  were  very  much  in  evidence  every- 
where over  the  fields.  We  accordingly  boarded 
the  next  car,  taking  along  the  junior  A.  I.  Root, 
just  four  years  old  that  day,  Feb.  5,  As  we  are 
using  the  editorial  ive^  we  simply  remark  that 
A.  I.  R.  second  was  a  very  important  part  of 
that  day's  clover  hunt.    He  thinks  so  anyhow. 

Mr.  Leister  met  us  at  the  car-stop,  and  with 
him  we  went  over  the  farm.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  go  over  all  the  details;  but  suffice  it  to  say  he 
gave  us  unlimited  proof  that,  in  his  locality  at 
least,  the  white-clover  plants  on  the  hilltops, 
where  the  drouth  was  the  most  severe,  were  not 


only  very  numerous  but  very  vigorous.  By  un- 
covering some  of  the  dead  grasses  or  leaves  we 
could  find  great  masses  of  white-clover  branches 
intertwined  among  themselves,  and  these  branches 
were  of  such  size  and  general  appearance  that 
there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  they 
were  old  stalks.  True,  the  drouth  had  killed 
out  many  of  the  grasses;  but  that  was  what  gave 
white  clover  a  chance,  and  it  certainly  availed  it- 
self of  the  free  soil. 

But  a  casual  observer  might  fail  to  see  these  in- 
tertwining stalks  unless  he  should  reach  with  the 
fingers  down  into  the  dead  grasses  and  pull  up 
the  loose  soil  ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  the  twin- 
ing and  creeping  white  clover  with  its  tiny  leaves 
could  be  found.  We  next  went  over  the  fields  of 
alsike  and  red  clover,  and  were  gratified  to  see 
that  they  more  than  held  their  own. 

Mr.  Leister  gave  it  as  his  opinion  based  on  ex- 
perience that  the  drouth  of  last  fall,  unusually  se- 
vere though  it  was,  and  the  mild  winter  thus  far, 
was  decidedly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  clover. 
"And,"  said  he,  "there  has  been  no  winter- 
killing, and  I  guarantee  there  will  be  none.  The 
rains  and  the  snows  that  we  have  had  have  gone 
down  into  the  soil,  which  is  moist  but  not  wet. 
To  be  very  much  of  winter-killing  the  ground 
must  be  soaked  with  water.  This  winter,  as  you 
will  notice,  we  are  able  to  walk  all  over  the  soft 
ground  without  any  danger  of  pulling  off  our 
rubbers.  While  the  soil  is  properly  moist,  it  is 
not  soggy  as  it  is  some  winters.  It  is  the  win- 
ter-killing, not  fall  drouths,  that  kill  clover." 

Then  he  went  on  to  explain  how  it  was  impos- 
sible to  have  winter-killing  under  the  conditions 
afforded  by  the  present  winter.  Even  if  there 
should  be  heavy  rains  from  now  on,  the  soil 
would  take  it  all,  and  not  become  soaked  to  the 
extent  that  a  frost  would  heave  the  clovers  out  of 
the  ground.  "  No,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  I  never 
saw  better  prospects  for  a  good  crop  of  clover 
honey  next  season  than  we  find  right  here.  If 
we  do  not  get  a  drouth  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  (and  that  is  altogether  unlikely,  because 
one  drouth  is  -not  likely  to  follow  another)  we 
shall  have  an  immensecropof  honey  from  clover. " 


Since  writing  the  foregoing  we  have  had  a  visit 
from  Chalon  Fowls,  of  Oberlin,  who  lives  about 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  the  Leister  farm.  In 
talking  about  the  clovers  he  said  he  was  fearful 
lest  the  white  clovers  in  his  locality  were  killed 
out.  The  land  in  and  about  Oberlin  is  quite 
level,  and  the  soil  peculiar.  The  drouth  had 
been  very  severe  —  so  much  so  that  the  earth  left 
great  cracks.  One  place  a  crack  was  wide 
enough  so  that  a  brick  could  be  let  down  flat- 
wise. This  crack  extended  down  into  the  soil 
for  two  feet. 

These  cracks  show  that  the  drouth  must  have 
been  more  severe  than  Medina,  or  else,  what  is 
more  probably  true,  the  soil  is  such  that  it  is 
more  easily  affected  by  drouth.  We  have  found 
no  such  conditions  in  land  that  is  rolling  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  State. 

Most  places  east  of  the  Mississippi  we  should 
expect  to  be  more  like  the  Leister  farm  and  the 
locality  described  by  Mr.  Dootlittle  on  page  99 
of  this  issue.  Therefore  we  do  not  share  the  pes- 
simism of  Mr.  Weaver  for  the  territory  east  of 
the  Mississippi. 
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WHY  BEES  BECOME  UNEASY  IN  A  CELLAR;  DEAD 
BEES  OM  THE  CELLAR  BOTTOM 

At  this  time  of  year  the  bees  in  the  cellar,  with 
a  temperature  above  50,  during  warm  spells  are 
liable  to  become  very  uneasy.  If  there  are  a 
hundred  or  so  colonies  in  a  repository  there  may 
be  an  inch  or  more  of  dead  bees  on  the  floor  if 
they  have  not  been  swept  out.  While  this  might 
look  as  if  all  the  bees  in  the  cellar  were  dying,  it 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  poor  wintering,  al- 
though the  conditions  can  not  be  considered  ideal 
when  so  many  bees  are  on  the  cellar  floor. 

As  the  winter  beging  to  wane,  and  spring  is  in 
sight,  it  is  very  important  to  have  sufficient  ven- 
tilation in  all  cellars  where  the  temperature  goes 
above  50,  especially  where  it  goes  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other.  Good  wintering  must  not  be 
expected  in  a  cellar  with  poor  ventilation  if  the 
temperature  goes  down  to  freezing  and  stays  there 
for  a  week  at  a  time.  Bees  outdoors  can  stand 
a  temperature  far  below  freezing  without  injury, 
but  bees  in  a  cellar  can  not.  The  difference 
is  explainable  partly  on  the  ground  of  ventila- 
tion—  that  is  to  say,  the  quality  of  the  air  the 
bees  have  to  breathe.  Then  the  outdoor  bees 
may  have  an  opportunity  for  a  cleansing  flight; 
and  this  has  much  to  do  with  keeping  bees  quiet 
afterward.  If  they  become  very  uneasy  in  the 
cellar,  and  the  weather  should  be  warm  enough 
outdoors  so  they  can  fly,  we  would  advise  taking 
every  colony  out,  and  giving  them  a  flight,  after 
which  putting  them  back.  It  is  wonderful  how 
such  a  flight  will  quiet  them.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  temperature  be  kept  fairly  uniform  at 
45,  or  if  it  ranges  from  40  to  50,  and  there  be 
plenty  of  ventilation,  there  should  be  no  uneasi- 
ness and  no  occasion  for  a  cleansing  flight. 

Let  the  beginner  fairly  understand  this,  that 
very  little  ventilation  is  required  if  a  uniform 
temperature  in  the  cellar  can  be  maintained. 
But  when  that  is  not  possible  there  must  be  a 
large  amount  of  fresh  air  given,  at  least  every 
night,  but  it  would  be  better  to  supply  it  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  24  hours.  In  giving 
air,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  in  the  light. 

Again,  he  should  understand  that  it  may  be  an 
easy  trick  to  winter  a  dozen  colonies  in  a  given 
cellar;  but  it  is  quite  another  trick  to  bring 
through  100  or  more  in  the  same  place.  The 
problem  is  one  of  ventilation  and  regulation  of 
temperature.  The  more  bees  the  greater  the  body 
heat  and  the  higher  the  cellar  temperature;  the 
more  bees,  too,  the  fouler  the  air.  With  few 
bees  comparatively,  both  propositions  are  simple. 


WINTERING  BEES  OUrDOORS;  CONDITIONS  FAVOR- 
ABLE AND  UNFAVORABLE;  WHAT  KILLS 
OUTDOOR-WINTERED  COLONIES. 

The  winter  thus  far  in  our  locality,  at  least, 
has  been  very  favorable  for  outdoor  wintering, 
especially  those  colonies  provided  with  plenty  of 
stores  in  double-walled  hives  or  single  hives  with 
suitable  winter  cases  over  them.  The  kind  of 
winter  that  is  hard  on  bees  is  one  that  has  pro- 
tracted cold  spells,  the  mercury  playing  around 
the  zero-mark  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time 
without  a  letup. 

Bees  seldom  freeze  to  death  outdoors,  in  our 
judgment;  but  they  do  starve  after  a  protracted 


cold  spell.  Let  us  open  up  a  hive  when  the 
temperature  is  about  10  above  z-^ro.  What  do 
we  find.''  We  look  down  between  the  frames, 
and  every  thing  seems  to  be  as  still  as  death,  with 
no  bees  in  sight.  A  more  careful  search,  how- 
ever, reveals  that  what  appeared  to  be  a  fair-siz- 
ed colony  in  the  fall  is  now  compressed  down  to 
a  small  bunch  of  bees,  not  much  larger  than  a 
good-sized  snowball,  located  some  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  top  of  the  frames  and  toward  the 
front  of  the  hive.  We  find  them  apparently 
frozen  st  ff,  save  a  few  bees  right  in  the  center  of 
the  cluster.  The  crust  of  bees  on  the  outside  are 
apparently  dead.  If  the  cold  spell  lasts  three 
weeks  or  more  this  cluster  will  be  unable  to  un- 
fold; and  the  individual  bees  will  not  freeze  to 
death,  but  actually  starve.  During  the  follow- 
ing spring  we  go  back  to  that  hive  and  find  no 
response.  The  stronger  colonies  that  had  larger 
clusters  during  the  winter  will  be  showing  life  at 
the  entrances;  but  those  with  smaller  or  weaker 
clusters  show  no  life.  We  open  up  the  ball  of 
one  of  them  and  find  all  the  bees  dead,  beyond 
doubt,  for  the  atmosphere  is  warm  enough  for 
them  to  unfold  if  they  were  alive.  Within  two 
inches  of  the  cluster  we  find  all  the  stores  gone. 
It  was  too  small  to  hold  up  the  bodily  heat;  and 
not  being  able  to  break  the  cluster  it  was  unable 
to  get  at  the  stores,  and  starvation  was  the  result. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cold  spell  had  not  last- 
ed more  than  ten  days,  and  there  came  on  warm 
weather,  the  cluster  would  have  unfolded,  moved 
over  where  there  were  fresh  stores;  and  when  the 
cold  spell  came  on  they  would  have  formed  a 
new  cluster.  It  might  be  ever  so  cold;  it  might 
go  10  below  zero;  but  if  the  cold  wave  did  not 
last  more  than  a  week,  and  it  warmed  up  so  the 
cluster  could  unfold,  those  bees  would  be  as  live- 
ly as  ever. 

It  follows,  then,  that,  for  successful  outdoor 
wintering,  the  average  winter  of  the  locality  must 
be  such  that  there  will  not  be  a  protracted  cold 
spell  of  two  or  three  weeks  or  more.  But,  even 
then,  very  strong  colonies  will  be  able  to  stand 
such  cold  while  the  weak  ones  will  not.  No  one 
should  attempt  to  winter  outdoors  unless  the 
winters  have  warm  days  every  two  or  three  weeks 
—  or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  temperature 
should  rise  so  that  the  cluster  can  unfold.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  fly  days;  but  it  is  important 
to  have  a  sufficient  warming-up  so  the  clusters 
can  move,  so  to  speak,  to  pastures  new. 

WHEN    TO    WINTER   OUTDOORS,    A^D    WHEN'  IS 
CELLARS. 

If  the  climate  is  very  cold,  and  that  cold  con- 
tinues, the  colonies  must  either  be  very  strong  or 
they  should  be  wintered  indoors.  As  a  general 
practice  we  would  say,  always  winter  indoors 
when  the  temperature  runs  for  weeks  at  a  time 
not  warmer  than  10  above  zero.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  climate  where  the  temperature  warms 
up  to  70,  outside,  every  two  or  three  weeks,  so 
the  bees  can  fly,  with  no  colder  weather  than  ze- 
ro, and  generally  not  very  much  below  freezing, 
the  outdoor  plan  will  be  much  more  sure  of  giv- 
ing the  better  results.  While  the  bees  on  their 
summer  stands  wiU  consume  more  stores  they 
will  have  more  brood  and  more  young  blood  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  than  stocks  taken 
from  the  cellar. 
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Feb.  15 


Stray  Straws 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


Mr.  Editor,  just  right  you  are  to  urge  pure 
air  and  lots  of  it  for  bee-cellars,  p.  72. 

Fie!  fie!  Bro.  Morrison,  with  your  honey  ci- 
der, p.  22.  We  say  apple  cider,  pear  cider,  etc., 
because  cider  is  the  juice  of  a  fruit.  But  honey 
isn't  a  fruit. 

Sections  of  honey,  some  unsealed,  down  cel- 
lar beside  the  furnace,  are  keeping  beautifully. 
Instead  of  candying  or  getting  watery,  the  honey 
is  growing  thick  and  very  stringy. 

Section  honey,  treated  as  A.  I.  Root  tells 
about  treating  extracted,  p.  94,  care  being  taken 
not  to  melt  the  comb^  ought  to  be  proof  against 
candying,  and  keep  over  until  next  year. 

Bottom  starters  should  not  be  so  deep  as  15 
millimeters — only  12,  says  U Apiculture  Nouuelle, 
385.  Friend  Bondonneau,  I've  used  successfully 
many  thousands  of  bottom  starters  15.8  mm;  but 
I  used  thin  super  foundation.  With  extra  thin 
they  should  not  be  so  deep. 

This  wenter  would  do  well  for  outdoor  win- 
tering here — not  so  much  because  mild,  but  be- 
cause there  have  been  at  least  three  chances  for 
winter  flights— Dec.  29,  Jan.  4,  and  Jan.  22.  The 
last  time  there  was  a  warm  spell  of  several  days, 
a  heavy  thunderstorm,  and  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees. 

I've  always  thought  that  in  clover  regions  a 
good  rule  for  putting  on  supers  was  when  the 
first  clover-bloom  appeared.  It's  certainly  right 
for  this  locality;  but  Grant  Stanley,  p.  79,  makes 
me  think  it  may  be  wrong  elsewhere.  What 
crop  comes  in  before  white  clover.?  Dandelion 
and  fruit-blcom  here,  but  they  don't  need  supers. 

KiN  Di  ING  for  the  kitchen  fire  that  we  like  much 
is  made  thus:  Fill  a  10-lb.  lard-pail  or  other  ves- 
sel with  ashes,  and  stir  in  kerosene  till  fairly 
moist.  [You  will  have  to  be  careful  or  you  may 
have  spontaneous  combustion;  perhaps  not  of  the 
ashes  but  of  the  oil.  If  there  is  any  unburned 
coal  in  the  ashes  there  would  be  more  danger. 
You'd  better  consult  your  insurance  agent  or  put 
the  pail  out  doors  when  not  in  use. — Ed  ] 

Ai  stria  N  bee-keepers  have  settled  on  a  standard 
frame,  to  be  called  "  Oesterreichische  Breitwabe," 
16.94  by  10.14  inches  (that's  about  10  square 
inches  larger  than  the  Langstroth);  extracting- 
frame,  4.96  in.  deep.  [It  is  a  great  pity  that  they 
did  not  adopt  the  exact  Langstroth  dimensions, 
seeing  that  they  were  so  near  to  them.  Nothing 
but  stupid  clannishness  would  permit  them  to  be 
so  near  and  yet  so  far.  As  many  supplies  neces- 
sarily have  to  come  from  America,  if  our  Austri- 
an bee-keepers  had  adopted  our  standard  it  would 
save  them  many  dollars. — Ed.] 

Harry  Lathrop,  endorsed  hy  Bee-keepers'  Re- 
'vieav,  p.  15,  says  it  is  the  two-year  old  white-clo- 
ver plants  that  furnish  the  crop,  those  younger  or 
older  being  of  little  value.  If  that  means  that 
the  only  plants  of  value  are  those  two  years  from 
the  seedy  then  I  question.  Doesn't  white  clover 
spread  and  take  root  just  like  strawberry- plants.? 


Strawberry-plants  go  on  year  after  year  with  never 
a  seed  sown;  why  not  white  clover.?  [Yes,  indeed, 
white  clover  spreads  and  takes  root  just  like  straw- 
berry-plants. Right  here  some  of  our  correspon- 
dents are  mixed  up.  One  kind  of  clover  will 
propagate  from  seed  only,  while  another  from 
seed  and  branch  both.  In  the  same  way  a  branch 
of  a  grapevine  buried  in  the  ground  will  take 
root.  The  white  clover  does  this  right  along — 
Ed.] 

That  colony  in  window  of  warm  room,  p. 
72,  may  be  all  right  when  "  every  two  or  three 
weeks  there  has  been  at  least  one  day  when  the 
bees  could  get  an  airing. "  That  proves  nothing 
as  to  a  five-months'  confinement.  [That  is  true; 
but  probably  three-fourths  of  the  localities  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  have  winters  duiing  which  the 
bees  can  have  flights  e  ery  two  or  three  weeks. 
If  warm-room  wintering  is  feasible  at  all,  if  it  in- 
creases the  brood,  if  it  makes  a  stronger  colony 
in  the  spring,  it  will  mean  that  three-fourths  of 
those  bee-keepers  located  in  the  cold  latitudes 
will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advan- 
tages.—Ed.] 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  also  attended  that  Chica- 
go convention  you  mention,  p.  74,  Mr.  Editor. 
There's  an  idea  rattling  around  in  my  memory- 
box  that  2  cts.  was  talked  of  to  be  deducted  for 
freight,  etc  At  any  rate,  I  think  I  ought  to  be 
a  little  better  authority  than  that  fellow  you  quote 
who  was  15  years  younger  than  I  am.  [We  hope 
to  locate  the  exact  figures  in  the  report.  The 
writer  was  the  reporter  for  that  convention  and 
remembers  distinctly,  or  at  least  he  thinks  he  does, 
tak  ng  these  figures.  The  reason  he  remembers 
was  that  the  cost  of  selling  equaled  one  third  of 
the  wholesale  price.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
ratio  should  be  so  large. — Ed.] 

Virgil  Weaver  has  an  interesting  article,  p. 
86;  but  some  things  will  hardly  bear  close  inspec- 
tion. The  normal  thing  seems  to  be  to  have  "  an 
average  of  about  a  foot  to  a  plant,"  that  is,  a 
square  foot  to  each  clover-seed.  But  "  if  the  rain 
stops,  say,  the  first  of  July,  this  plant  covers  but 
one-third  of  the  space,  and  the  honey  from  these 
young  plants,  therefore,  is  cut  two-thirds."  But 
that's  assuming  that  there  will  be  only  one  seed 
for  each  square  foot.  If  there  be  three  seeds  to 
each  foot,  that  would  fill  the  ground,  even  with 
each  seed  filling  only  "one-third  of  the  space," 
and  would  not  that  give  as  much  honey  as  if  one 
seed  filled  the  ground.?  If  any  seed  start  at  all, 
is  there  any  likelihood  there  will  be  less  than 
three  to  the  foot.? 

"Another  instance  of  winter- killing  is  when  it 
rains  for  several  years  in  succession,  and  the 
ground  becomes  so  thickly  set  in  clover  that  it 
starves  itself  out,  just  as  corn  set  too  thickly  liter- 
ally starves,  so  that  the  crop  is  destroyed. "  Now, 
if  thick  setting  kills  out  the  plants,  it  doesn't 
need  several  years,  for  dozens  or  hundreds  of  seeds 
to  the  foot  are  commonly  present,  and  the  crop 
ought  to  be  thus  destroyed  nearly  every  year. 
We  are  also  told  that  "the  old  clover  starves  the 
young  plants  to  death."  But  a  little  earlier  we 
are  told  that  "  the  growth  made  by  a  white-clover 
plant  this  year  blossoms  next  year  and  then  dies 
out  "  How  can  it  die  out  and  at  the  same  time 
crowd  out  the  vigorous  young  plants.?  But  for 
all  that,  his  main  contention  may  be  correct. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH 
DOOLITTLE 


OUR  1909  CLOVER-HONEY  CROP. 

"  There  will  be  a  bitter  wail  from  the  bee- 
keepers in  the  white-clover  belt  next  spring,  as  90 
per  cent  of  the  clover  is  already  dead  that  would 
produce  honey  in  1909. " 

That  is  the  last  sentence  in  Virgil  Weaver's  ar- 
ticle, page  87,  February  1.  As  most  of  us  here 
are  held  by  our  environments  right  in  the  clover- 
belt,  it  may  be  a  comfort  to  us  to  diagnose  this 
clover  matter  for  our  own  locality.  I  do  not  say 
that  what  is  here  written  is  correct  for  Valley 
View,  Ky.,  as  I  was  never  there;  but  I  do  claim 
that  it  is  applicable  to  Central  New  York. 

Mr.  Weaver  says,  "In  wet  soils  that  heave  things 
out  of  the  ground  by  freezing  and  thawing,  white 
clover  will  manage  to  have  enough  roots  stick- 
ing in  the  ground  to  maintain  life;"  but  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  acres  where  the  roots  of  white 
and  other  clovers  were  drawn  completely  out  of 
the  soil,  and  many  other  hundreds  of  acres  where 
the  plants  died  when  half  or  two-thirds  drawn, 
from  the  effects  of  a  dry  spring  following  a  win- 
ter with  but  little  snow  and  much  freezing  and 
thawing.  Some  seem  to  think  that,  because  the 
white-clover  stalks  creep  along  the  ground  and 
root  at  many  or  all  of  the  leaf-joints,  it  does  not 
heave  out  like  the  other  clovers  with  their  one 
tap-root.  But  as  these  joint-roots  are  only  tap- 
roots they  are  drawn  from  the  soil  in  the  way  I 
tried  to  explain  in  the  Feb.  1st  issue;  but  as  they 
are  smaller  and  shorter  it  takes  a  less  number  of 
changes  from  thawing  to  freezing  to  injure  or 
kill  them  than  than  it  does  the  longer  and  strong- 
er rooted  red  and  alsike  varieties. 

All  of  Mr.  Weaver's  article  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  a  sandy  or  sandy  loam  soil,  one 
in  which  timothy  and  other  grasses,  aside  from 
clover,  do  not  thrive;  for,  outside  of  gardens  and 
a  few  waste  places,  I  never  saw  a  white-clover 
plant  that  covered  a  foot  in  diameter,  to  say 
nothing  of  two  feet;  and  yet  with  the  ground 
free  from  the  other  grasses,  as  in  gardens,  it 
spreads  itself  just  as  he  says.  But  the  bloom  is 
not  in  accord  with  his  views  as  I  understand 
him.  The  little  seedling  which  comes  up  the 
last  half  of  April  or  during  May  has  to  contend 
with  the  other  grasses  which  come  up  with  it,  if 
it  is  in  a  newly  seeded  piece,  or  with  grasses 
already  established,  as  in  a  pasture,  and  at  best 
it  is  August  before  there  are  any  signs  of  bloom 
upon  it,  and  this  is  after  the  honey  season  is  past 
for  clover.  This  shows  that  such  a  thing  as 
honey  from  white-clover  seedlings,  the  first  year, 
is  a  fallacy.  Now  comes  the  spring  of  the  sec- 
ond year,  when  the  clover-plant  is  one  year  old. 
During  the  fall  before,  it  will  have  formed  a 
head,  or  crown,  and  perhaps  some  few  stem 
creepers,  though  the  most  of  these  last  are  in  em- 
bryo. As  the  growth  commences,  these  stem 
creepers  push  out;  and  if  the  season  is  wet  they 
root  at  the  leaf-joints,  as  Dr.  Miller  and  Mr. 
Weaver  tell  us.  But  if  the  spring  is  dry,  these 
creepers  simply  run  out  for  a  few  joints  along  the 
ground,  the  same  as  the  alsike  and  red  clovers 
grow  out  their  stems  in  an  upright  position. 
While  these  creepers  are  growing,  the  embryo 
blossoms  are  beginning  to  grow  in  the  crown; 


and  as  the  cr  epeis  advance,  the  embryo  blos- 
soms at  each  leaf-joint  on  the  creepers  to  push 
out,  and  thus  we  have,  as  a  rule,  the  first  clover 
bloom  from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  and  that 
later  on  from  the  joints  of  the  creepers. 

Even  the  novice,  must  know  that  the  blossoms 
come  out  one  after  another  on  the  stalk  stems  of 
the  red  and  alsike  clovers,  at  the  base  of  the  low- 
er leaves  first,  and  so  on  at  each  leaf-joint,  thus 
prolonging  the  blooming  season  till  the  end  of 
the  growth  is  reached,  or  the  farmers  mowing- 
machine  puts  a  stop  to  the  whole  thing.  Now 
the  white-clover  stem-creepers  pat  forth  blossoms 
in  just  the  same  way,  only  the  stalk-stems  creep 
along  the  ground  instead  of  standing  erect,  and 
keep  on  blooming  until  the  growth  stops,  which 
is  earlier  in  a  dry  season,  when  no  leaf-stem  roots 
are  made,  and  longer  during  a  wet  season  where 
many  roots  are  made.  If  roots  are  made,  then 
we  have  a  new  plant  at  each  root,  a  crown  form- 
ing thereon  in  the  fall,  much  the  same  way  as  a 
strawberry-runner  forms  new  plants;  but  it  dry, 
so  no  roots  form,  then  these  stem-creepers  die 
back  to  the  original  cro^vn  as  Mr.  Weaver  says. 

A  dry  fall  does  not  have  so  much  to  do  with  the 
blooming  of  the  clover  as  the  spring  and  early 
summer  does,  so  long  as  the  clovers  are  not  killed 
by  the  fall  drouth,  as  they  were  not  by  last  fall's 
dry  weather,  which  was  as  severe  as  any  I  ever 
knew.  To  be  sure,  the  crowns  at  the  top  of  the 
clover  roots  are  not  as  large  now  as  they  would 
have  been  if  August,  September,  and  October 
had  been  wet;  buf  if  the  clovers  are  not  drawn 
out  by  a  heaving  winter,  and  the  spring  proves 
propitious,  so  as  to  make  many  stem-creepers,  we 
may  have  a  greater  bloom  than  with  a  wet  fall 
and  a  very  dry  spring  up  to  July  1st.  So  I  do 
not  see  that  I  have  any  occasion  to  provide  a  less 
number  of  supers  or  supplies  for  the  coming  sea- 
than  is  my  usual  custom. 

Mr.  Weaver  makes  no  allowance  for  the  at- 
mospheric conditions,  nor  the  temperature  or 
winds,  at  the  time  of  the  clover  bloom.  He 
seems  to  base  his  whole  structure  on  what  the 
rainfall  was  after  July  1,  190i,  and  uses  Dr. 
Miller's  bumper  crop  of  last  year  to  substantiate 
his  position.  Have  I  forgotten,  or  did  Dr.  M. 
tell  us  during  some  of  his  "off"  years  about 
fields  white  with  clover,  but  little  if  any  secre- 
tion of  nectar?  Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  some 
of  the  years  having  the  most  profuse  white  clo- 
ver bloom  I  have  ever  witnessed  passed  on  and 
out  without  enough  nectar  secretion  to  give  us  a 
pound  of  clover  honey.  Why.?  Simply  because 
the  conditions  of  the  season  were  not  right  for 
the  secretion  of  nectar  during  the  abundant  clo- 
ver-bloom. Again,  with  apparently  not  half  a 
bloom,  owing  to  its  being  a  poor  season  for  the 
stem-creepers  to  grow,  nectar  has  poured  in  to 
"beat  the  band,"  and  caught  many  with  their 
"porridge-dish"  wrong  side  up,  because,  like  Mr. 
Weaver,  they  had  taken  their  bees  off  to  the 
mountains;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  they 
thought  there  would  be  little  or  no  crop,  and  for 
this  reason  had  failed  to  provide  the  needed  sup- 
plies till  the  down-pour  was  on  them. 

If  the  season  proves  to  be  right  during  the 
summer  of  1909,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  a  good  crop  of  honey,  even  though  the 
extreme  drouth  of  last  fall  may  cause  the  crowns 
of  the  white  clover  to  be  somewhat  dwarfed. 
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SIFTINGS. 

By  J.  E.  Crane 


I  am  much  interested  in  the  editor's  experiment 
of  wintering  bees  in  a  warm  room,  page  1489, 
Dec.  15.  I  hope  we  may  get  some  new  facts  on 
the  philosophy  of  wintering. 

Mr.  SchoU  is  quite  right  in  calling  attention  to 
the  care  needed  in  shipping  honey.  We  may 
all  be  sure  that  the  loss  from  breakage  eventually 
comes  out  of  the  bee-keeper's  pocket, 

Mr.  Morrison  gives  us  a  shoit  and  interesting 
article  on  sweet  clover,  p.  1430.  I  wonder  if  it 
wouldn't  be  a  good  thing  for  bee-keepers  all  over 
the  country  to  get  the  local  papers  to  copy  it. 

Mr.  Waggoner's  hints  on  selling  honey,  page 
1486,  near  home,  are  well  worth  our  attention. 
The  value  of  a  neat  narrow  showcase  to  set  in  a 
window  or  on  a  counter  is  worth  our  attention. 
It  is  much  better,  to  my  mind,  than  a  large  ship- 
ping-case. 

I  believe  Mr.  Louis  H.  Scholl  beats  the  record 
in  taking  off  super  honey,  p.  1493.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  arguments  I  have  heard  in  favor  of 
shallow  super-frames;  but  isn't  it  often  very  in- 
convenient not  to  have  the  super  and  brood- 
frames  of  the  same  size.? 

<^ 

On  p.  1424,  Dec.  1,  the  editor  says  it  is  a  good 
time  to  unite  when  putting  colonies  in  a  cellar. 
Any  time  in  the  fall  after  the  weather  is  cold 
enough  so  the  bees  cluster  close  together,  I  have 
found  that  they  may  be  united  without  difficulty 
by  simply  shaking  them  together. 

Prof.  Bigelow  calls  attention,  among  other 
things,  to  the  fact  that  bees  gather  but  one  kind 
of  pollen  on  a  foraging  expedition,  p.  1497,  Dec. 
15.  This  is  true  as  a  rule,  but,  I  believe,  not  al- 
ways. I  have  actually  seen  a  bee  fly  from  the 
flower  of  one  species  of  plant  to  another  of  an  en- 
tirely different  species. 

4^ 

I  do  not  often  call  attention  to  the  Home  de- 
partment of  A.  I.  Root;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
any  one  who  reads  this  in  the  Dec.  1st  number, 
and  his  pulse  is  not  quickened,  and  his  aspirations 
for  a  nobler  life  strengthened,  is  greatly  to  be 
pitied.  The  news  in  the  temperance  column  is 
well  worth  a  year's  subscription  to  Gleanings. 
These  are  great  times  in  which  we  are  living. 

On  p.  1423,  Dec.  1,  Dr.  Miller  says:  "  In  ac- 
tual practice  I  let  a  queen  live  as  long  as  she  does 
good  work.  Not  often  do  my  bees  allow  a  queen 
to  live  after  that. "  Good  bees!  Mine  are  not  so 
skillful  in  superseding.  Last  spring  I  had  a  good 
many  colonies  that  were  among  my  best  and 
strongest  in  bees  and  brood.  Early  in  May  their 
queens  began  to  fail;  and  before  new  queens 
were  laying  they  were  so  reduced  that  they  gave 
me  one  less  super  of  honey  than  other  colonies 
whose  queens  retained  their  vitality. 


Dr.  Miller  objects,  p.  1488,  Dec.  15,  to  drone 
comb  in  supers,  and  he  is  right.  The  less  drone 
comb  in  a  hive,  above  or  below,  the  better.  My 
experience  is  that  it  is  a  nuisance  everywhere  ex- 
cept a  very  little  in  the  brood-nest,  and  for  mak- 
ing beeswax.  It  is  better  for  this  last  purpose 
than  worker  comb  by  far. 

Mention  is  made,  p.  1488,  Dec.  15,  of  old  hon- 
ey being  better  than  new,  but  it  was  kept  up  in 
the  garret.  A  garret,  or  some  other  dry  room, 
is  the  place  to  keep  honey;  and  if  it  is  left  under 
some  low  roof,  all  the  better.  Under  a  roof  is 
best.  One  of  my  neighbors,  when  prices  were 
low,  kept  a  large  crop  of  honey  over  until  the 
next  year,  and  sold  it  at  a  much  better  price. 
His  honey-room  was  under  a  roof  where  it  was 
very  hot  through  the  summer. 

On  p.  1514  A.  I.  Root  has  seemed  to  get  down 
to  pretty  near  the  bottom  of  things  that  a  live 
bee-keeper  is  interested  in.  It  would  take  a  good 
deal  of  room  to  tell  all  I  have  suffered  from 
cramped  feet  in  the  years  gone  by.  But  within 
a  few  years  I  have  been  able  to  buy  shoes  that 
give  me  perfect  freedom,  and  I  can  not  tell  how 
much  pleasure  they  have  given  me.  I  would  not 
go  back  to  the  old  style  for  any  amount^of  mon- 
ey, it  seems  to  me. 

■  ^ 

How  TO  PUT  ON  SUPERS. 

Commencing  on  page  1441  is  an  ariitla  by  Dr. 
Miller  on  putting  comb-honey  supers  ori  hives, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  all  bee-keepers  to  study 
it  carefully.  A  great  amount  of  honey  is  lost  in 
not  giving  enough  room  early  in  the  season.  I 
have  found  of  late  years  that  a  strong  colony, 
when  honey  is  abundant,  will  fill  two  supers  al- 
most as  soon  as  one.  The  old  theory,  that  the 
first  super  should  be  two-thirds  full  and  partly 
sealed  before  a  second  one  is  given,  is  exploded. 
Doolittle's  advice  to  get  as  many  sections  as  pos- 
sible started  early  in  the  season Js  sound. 

DOUBLE-TIER  SHIPPING-CASES. 

Wesley  Foster  makes  some  rather  novel  state- 
ments, page  1312,  Nov.  1,  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  doublertier  shipping-cases.  I  supposed  that 
subject  was  settled  long  ago  in  favor  of  single- 
tier  cases;  but  he  informs  us  that  several  carloads 
of  honey  did  not  sell  readily  because  in  single-tier 
cases.  How  little  we  downeasters  know  about 
the  great  big  world  out  west!  He  says  the  only 
objection  to  double-tier  cases  is  that  broken  hon- 
ey will  leak  on  the  section  below,  and  proceeds 
to  brush  away  this  objection  by  saying  that 
"broken  or  leaky  honey  should  not  be  cased  for 
shipment,  anyway."  I  wonder  if  friend  Foster 
thinks  those  who  oppose  double-tier  cases  are  in 
the  habit  of  putting  up  leaky  and  broken  honey. 
I  wonder  if  he  has  ever  heard  of  any  comb  honey 
broksn  on  its  way  to  market.  I  heard  of  several 
tons  the  other  day.  I  will  admit,  however,  that 
such  is  not  usually  the  case.  I  believe  that,  as  a 
rule,  it  reaches  the  wholesale  dealer  in  fairly  good 
shape;  but  when  he  ships  again  to  the  retail  deal- 
er, unless  special  care  is  taken  it  is  quite  likely  to 
get  broken,  and  then  it  is  a  mess.  I  had  no  idea, 
until  within  a  few  years,  how  much  is  broken 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  OUR 
EXCHANGES 

By  W.  K.  Morrison 

The  Cuban  bee-keepers  have  seen  rather  poor 
times  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Now  it 
looks  as  if  their  condition  would  be  somewhat 
worse  for  some  time  ahead. 

The  Australians  can  not  secure  a  fair  bid  for 
their  eucalyptus  honey  in  England.  If  they 
would  make  their  own  biscuits,  using  their  own 
honey,  perhaps  they  would  be  glad  to  keep  it. 
There  is  nothing  like  independence. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Ari- 
zona has  just  issued  an  excellent  free  bulletin  en- 
titled "Citrus  Culture  in  the  Arid  Southwest," 
which  may  interest  a  number  of  Gleanings 
readers.  It  does  not  mention  the  value  of  citrus 
bloom  to  bee-keepers,  but  that  is  understood. 

OLD  HONEY. 

Stand  up,  doctor,  and  take  your  medicine. 
Honey  has  been  taken  from  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum  on  several  occasions,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  was  eatable.  Honey  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation  was  taken  from  the  tomb  of  one  of 
the  Pharaohs  (Amenhotep  II.).    Is  that  old  ? 

At  Norwich,  England,  the  town  council,  ac- 
cording to  the  British  Bee  Journal,  has  placed  an 
order  for  14,500  shade-trees.  These  will  proba- 
bly be  of  two  species — lindens  and  oriental  planes 
— both  of  exceptional  value  to  bee-keepers,  and 
very  handsome  shade-trees.  The  first  is  the  Eu- 
ropean linden,  or  basswood;  but  the  latter  is  not 
so  well  known  here,  though  it  may  be  frequent- 
ly seen  in  the  parks  and  avenues  of  our  eastern 
cities. 

SPURIOUS  SWEETS  AND  POISONOUS  PRESERVATIVES. 

A  correspondent  who  resides  in  Texas  writes 
me  that  pickle-factories  use  saccharine  in  their 
business  of  putting  up  pickles.  They  do,  un- 
fortunately. I  think  they  are  not  quite  so  bad 
as  the  soda-water  manufacturers  who  use  both 
benzoate  of  soda  and  saccharine.  These  are  in- 
sidious poisons,  and  ought  to  be  barred  from  all 
human  food  and  drinks.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
eminent  authorities  on  poisons  that  saccharine 
ought  not  to  be  sold  at  all  except  for  laboratory 
use.  In  Germany  only  one  factory  now  makes 
it,  and  that  is  under  strict  supervision  by  the  im- 
perial government.  I  note  that  Indiana  has  suc- 
ceeded in  barring  out  benzoate  of  soda  in  food. 
That  knocks  out  a  lot  of  syrups,  jellies,  etc.,  and 
makes  a  wider  market  for  honey.  Bee  keepers 
owe  it  to  themselves  to  give  the  facts  the  widest 
publicity. 

4?- 

BEE-KEEPING   IN    NORTH  AFRICA. 

Fischer,  the  German  ethnologist,  has  this  to 
say  of  the  Berbers  of  Morocco,  a  statement  which 
also  applies  to  the  whole  of  North  Africa:  "Bee 
culture  is  carried  on  by  them  with  especial  zeal. 


and  wax  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  exports  of 
Southern  Morocco."  Some  time  ago  a  French 
bee-journal  rather  sarcastically  criticised  me  for 
attributing  the  fine  physique  of  these  North  Af- 
rica folk  to  the  honey  and  other  excellent  natu- 
ral foods  they  use  ;  but  Professor  Fischer's  arti- 
cle (Smithsonian  Report,  1907)  rather  bears  me 
out.  At  first  he  notes  they  are  great  producers 
of  apricots,  figs,  dates,  and  similar  crops.  Fur- 
ther he  states:  "  The  Berbers  physically  are  an 
extraordinarily  powerful  and  sturdy  race  —  slen- 
der, muscular,  somewhat  about  the  average  in 
height,  but  with  no  tendency  toward  fat,  which 
is  considered  becoming  only  among  the  young 
girls  of  a  few  tribes.  Their  endurance  of  bodily 
exertion  and  privation  is  wonderful;  but  above 
all  they  excel  in  walking  and  running. "  It  looks 
as  if  my  French  critic  would  have  to  swallow 
this  German  pill,  as  it  is  backed  up  by  Ameri- 
can observation. 

r.OVERNMENT    AID_TO_  BEE-KEEPERS. 

Dr.  Miller  hints  that  it  would  do  no  harm  if 
the  federal  government  would  devote  a  little 
more  of  its  money  toward  the  encouragement  of 
the  bee-keeping  industry.  I  will  add  a  little 
more  to  that.  We  are  njoasting  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions on  preparation  for  wars  that  will  never 
come.  Certainly  no  European  power  has  the  re- 
motest idea  of  declaring  war  on  us,  and  we  could 
not  make  war  on  any  one  of  them.  The  war 
business  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  liquor 
business,  and  we  still  have  to  combat  it  just  as 
the  temperance  people  have  done  with  the  alco- 
hol trade.  It  is  a  vast  evil.  Just  think,  doctor. 
We  waste  enough  money  in  a  year  to  build  a 
double-track  electric  railway  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  Not  only  that,  we  set  a  bad  ex- 
ample, for  Brazil  and  Argentina  are  no?v  arrang- 
ing to  have  large  navies.  Let's  have  that  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  for  bees. 

MORE    IRRIGATION    FOR   IMPERIAL  VALLEY. 

The  prospects  are  very  favorable  for  a  govern- 
ment reclamation  project  in  the  famous  Imperial 
Valley,  in  California,  which  will  reclaim  200,000 
acres  of  very  rich  land.  Water  will  be  taken 
from  I.aguna  dam  (which  is  now  building),  at  an 
elevation  of  145  feet.  This  was  sufficiently  high 
to  send  the  water  from  the  extreme  south  end  of 
the  valley  northward  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
track  at  Imperial  Junction.  It  ought  to  be  not- 
ed that  the  Colorado  River  runs  south,  while  the 
flow  of  the  canal  is  northward.  This  new  sys- 
tem will  irrigate  lands  higher  than  the  present  ir- 
rigated areas,  some  of  which  are  below  sea-level. 
A  vote  is  being  taken,  and  it  is  not  expected 
there  will  be  any  opposition  to  the  project,  for 
Uncle  Sam  will  do  the  work  in  his  usual  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Previous  irrigation  work  in  the 
valley  has  been  done  by  private  enterprise. 
There  is  a  probability  that  vast  areas  will  be  re- 
claimed in  and  around  Imperial  Valley;  in  fact, 
it  looks  now  as  if  Imperial  Valley  would  become 
the  banner  producing  section  of  the  Golden 
State;  but  it  will  require  government  supervision 
and  assistance  to  accomplish  it,  as  the  engineer- 
ing work  must  be  of  a  stupendous  and  enduring 
character,  which  can  not  be  left  to  private  initia- 
tive. 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST 

By  Louis  Scholl 


Learn  to  cut  do^n  when  uncapping,  instead  of 
using  that  unhandy  upward  stroke. 

The  bees  were  never  in  better  condition  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  the  Lone  Star  State  than  they 
are  this  spring. 

Better  packages  for  our  next  honey  crop  should 
be  considered  by  every  bee-keeper  who  ships  hon- 
ey. We  do  not  care  to  have  the  railroads  raise 
the  freight  rates. 

If  one  has  not  ordered  his  supplies  for  the  com- 
ing season  he  should  do  so  at  once,  and  during 
his  spare  time  get  them  put  together  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  honey-flow  when  it  comes. 

WAX  SECRETION,  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  AMOUNT 
OF  HONEY  STORED. 

There  are  times  when  the  bees  secrete  more 
wax  than  at  others — during  a  good  honey-flow, 
for  instance,  or  in  the  case  of  booming  colonies 
in  the  spring  that  have  their  hives  full  of  honey 
from  the  previous  year  and  are  required  to  handle 
it,  making  room  for  the  queen,  etc.  At  such 
times  I  have  found  comb-building  cheaper  than 
otherwise,  and  have  often  taken  advantage  of 
that  fact  in  making  the  bees  draw  out  combs  for 
future  use. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  honey-flow,  or 
even  before,  every  colony  in  our  yards  is  suppli- 
ed with  a  shalloTv  super  of  drawn  combs  to  catch 
the  first  honey  that  comes  in  scatteringly,  and  in 
too  small  quantities  to  cause  comb-building  to 
any  great  extent.  If  we  did  not  do  this  we  should 
lose  some  honey  at  this  time.  A  little  later  a 
comb-honey  super  with  full  sheets  of  foundation 
is  added  under  the  one  containing  the  drawn 
combs.  By  this  time  the  bees  are  secreting  wax 
plentifully,  which  is  shown  by  the  whitening  of 
the  combs  in  the  first  super,  and  comb-building 
is  begun  on  this  foundation  at  a  rapid  rate,  wax 
secretion  being  on  the  increase  as  the  flow  ad- 
vances. 

For  years  we  supplied  all  supers  given  after  the 
first  two  just  mentioned,  with  only  half-sheets  of 
foundation,  because  we  thought  that  the  addition- 
al foundation  was  not  needed,  since  the  bees  were 
secreting  wax  involuntarily,  and  that  the  extra 
wax  used  in  full  sheets  would,  therefore,  be  a 
loss.  Last  year,  however,  we  had  an  experience 
that  seemed  to  upset  these  conclusions.  We  were 
putting  on  supers  with  full  sheets  of  foundation 
all  the  way  through,  mainly  because  we  had  it; 
but,  on  account  of  delay  in  a  shipment,  we  ran 
short,  and  only  half -sheets  of  foundation  were  put 
in  50  supers  or  more.  As  there  was  a  good  hon- 
ey-flow still  on,  and  the  bees  were  working  well 
in  their  third  supers,  secreting  wax  at  a  rapid  rate, 
we  thought  it  would  not  make  any  difference. 
But  it  did  make  a  difference;  for  in  six  days'  time 
all  the  supers  with  full  sheets  of  foundation  were 
fully  drawn  out,  and,  upon  careful  estimation, 


they  averaged  from  20  to  25  lbs  of  honey,  while 
those  with  only  third  and  half  sheets  averaged 
only  about  10  to  15  lbs.  This  taught  us  a  les- 
son; and  hereafter  we  shall  use  full  sheets  under 
all  conditions. 

It  costs  about  20  cents  per  super  for  full  sheets; 
and  by  putting  in  half-sheets,  we  saved  10  cents 
per  super.  In  six  days'  time  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  in  honey  stored  was  fully  ten 
pounds  in  favor  of  the  full-sheet  supers.  This 
was  comb  honey,  and  averaged  12  cents  per  pound, 
making  $1.20  per  super,  or  a  loss  of  $1.10  above 
the  10  cents  saved  on  foundation.  The  colonies 
that  fell  behind  on  this  account  remained  behind 
the  rest  of  the  season.  The  test  was  a  very  con- 
clusive one,  as  the  two  yards  were  among  the 
best  we  had,  the  colonies  unusually  even  in 
strength  and  ability,  and  the  flow  an  extra  good 
one  of  long  duration.  With  a  poorer  flow  the 
results  might  have  been  worse.  The  supers  were 
hastily  put  on  at  random,  just  as  taken  from  the 
wagon,  without  paying  attention  to  which  had 
full  sheets  or  only  starters. 

HOW  WE  "shake  ENERGY  INTO  BEES." 

There  are  several  ways  of  "  shaking  energy  " 
into  bees.  One  is  by  going  through  all  colonies 
some  time  previous  to  the  honey-flow  and  scrap- 
ing all  the  frames  of  burr-combs  and  propolis, 
taking  out  all  drone  comb  and  replacing  it  with 
worker  comb  or  foundation,  and  doing  a  dozen 
other  things  for  the  welfare  of  the  queen  and  the 
colony.  Do  this  during  a  spell  of  warm  weather 
when  the  bees  are  booming,  and  watch  the  results 
from  then  on. 

Bees  can  also  be  brought  into  the  same  condi- 
tion if  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 

In  using  the  divisible-brood-chamber  hive  the 
same  condition  is  obtained  by  "  cutting  "  up  the 
colony  at  various  times  to  accomplish  certain  ef- 
fects desired.  To  stimulate  breeding,  the  upper 
and  lower  stories  of  the  brood-chamber  may  be 
exchanged.  This  tears  up  the  colony,  and  the 
brood  nest  is  rearranged  by  the  bees,  which  has 
a  stimulating  effect  on  them.  Late  the  two  shal- 
low stories  are  exchanged  again,  and  one  with 
empty  combs  is  slipped  in  between  them  to  "knock 
swarming  in  the  head. "  Just  before  the  honey- 
flow  they  are  torn  up  again,  as  the  two  lower 
stories  (there  are  three  now  for  the  brood-cham- 
ber) are  exchanged  again.  The  top  story,  which 
is  now  partially  filled  with  honey,  so  that  the 
bees  are  crowding  out  the  brood,  is  raised  up, 
and  a  new  super  with  foundation  placed  under 
it.  This  makes  still  another  shaking;  and,  how 
those  bees  do  work! 

The  first  shaking  occurs  when  the  spring  ex- 
amination is  made,  and  it  stirs  up  the  bees  be- 
cause the  cluster  is  torn  open,  and  burr-combs, 
etc.,  broken,  when  the  cover  and  the  upper  and 
lower  sto  ies  are  separated  or  tilted  back.  Then 
the  scraping  of  the  frames,  etc. ,  as  enumerated, 
follows  in  rotation.  Except  for  the  scraping  of 
the  frames,  these  are  never  handled  again  in  any 
of  the  other  shakings,  preceding  or  following. 
Several  of  the  same  kind  of  shakings  take  place 
during  the  honey-flow  when  putting  on  or  remov- 
ing a  super;  and  I  must  say  our  hive  is  the  best 
adapted  to  shaking  energy  into  bees  with  the 
least  labor. 
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ONE  OF  THE    EXHIBITS  OF  BEES  AT  THE    GRANGE    FAIR    IN  WILMING- 
TON,  DELAWARE,  HELD  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1908. 
A  card  in  the  hive  read,  "Bees  do  not  injure  sound  fruit." 


BEES  DO  NOT  INJURE  SOUND  FRUIT. 


An  Interesting  Exhibit  at  a  Fair,  Consist- 
ing of  Ripe  Fruit  in  a  Glass  Hive  Con- 
taining Bees. 

BY  JOEL  GILFILLAN. 


At  the  Grangers'  fair,  held  this  year  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  I  had  charge  again  of  the  bee  de- 
partment. Besides  the  exhibit  of  honey  (comb 
and  extracted)  and  wax,  I  had  a  series  of  observa- 
tory hives  exhibiting  the  various  conditions  and 
workings  of  the  bees  from  the  time  a  swarm  was 
first  hived  until  the  harvest  of  honey  was  taken 
off.    These  were  similar  to  the  ones  of  the  pre- 


ceding year,  the  illustra- 
tions of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Nov.  1st 
issue,  1907.  There  was 
one  hive  of  a  different 
character,  which  created 
something  of  a  sensation. 
This  one  is  shown  by  the 
accompanying  engrav- 
ing. It  was  a  three-story 
glass  hive,  the  upper  sto- 
ry containing  ripe  fruit,  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  a  pear, 
and  a  peach.  At  the  time 
the  picture  was  taken  it 
was  a  little  cold,  and  the 
bees  were  clustering  on 
the  combs;  but  nearly  all 
the  time  during  the  four 
days  of  the  fair  the  bees 
were  freely  moving  about 
among  and  over  the  fruit. 
There  was  a  card  on  the 
hive,  upon  which  was 
written,  ''Bees  do  not  in- 
jure sound  fruit."  On 
the  second  day  of  the  fair 
one  of  the  grapes  on  the 
bunch  burst  open,  and 
the  bees  set  to  work  and 
soon  cleaned  it  up,  and 
that  empty  grape  skin 
hung  there  among  the 
sound  grapes  during  the 
remaining  days  of  the 
fair,  speaking  louder 
than  any  voice.  Men 
would  stop  before  this 
exhibit  and  ponder  a 
long  time,  and  then  turn 
away  with  the  remark, 
"Well,  that  settles  the 
question."  Sometimes  a 
few  would  rush  past  with- 
out taking  time  to  read 
the  card,  and  say  as  they 
passed,  "There,  that 
shows  how  the  bees  get 
honey  from  fruit."  One 
very  wise  fellow,  who 
was  leading  a  company 
around,  and  who  was 
quick  to  read  the  cards 
on  the  hives,  and  who 
tried  to  be  very  wise,  be- 
gan describing  this  one 
before  he  reached  it,  saying,  "  Now  here  we 
have  a  clear  demonstration  of  how  the  bees  make 
honey  from  fruit."  By  this  time  he  had  read 
the  card,  and  he  merely  said,  "Oh!"  and  con- 
cluded it  was  time  to  pass  on  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  fair. 

Mr.  Danzenbaker,  inventor  of  the  hive  and 
smoker  of  that  name,  spent  considerable  time 
with  me  during  the  fair,  and  gave  me  very  valu- 
able assistance.  Many  people  were  anxious  to 
see  the  queen,  and  it  required  some  one  nearly 
all  the  time,  and  sometimes  several  to  point  out 
a  queen  in  some  one  of  the  hives.  And  then 
there  were  many  questions  to  be  answered,  and 
Mr.  Danzenbaker  did  excellent  service  in  that 
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line.  He  also  helped  me  with  the  demonstrations 
in  the  large  wire  cage  where  I  had  a  full  colony 
with  a  super  full  of  honey.  I  used  this  year  a 
sectional  hive  for  the  demonstrations. 

I  had  an  experience  this  summer  which  has 
puzzled  me  somewhat.  My  home  apiary  is  un- 
der the  grape-arbor.  I  have  some  seven  varieties 
of  choice  grapes,  and  from  the  first  ripe  grapes  of 
the  season  until  frost  we  have  a  constant  supply 
of  grapes.  So  far  the  bees  have  never  worked 
among  these  grapes.  Last  year,  1907,  was  the 
first  bearing  year,  and  1  did  not  take  particular 
notice  of  the  fact  that  the  bees  were  not  working 
among  the  grapes.  But  this  year  I  made  it  a 
point  to  watch  carefully,  and  on  not  a  single  va- 
riety of  the  grapes  did  I  ever  see  a  bee.  When 
the  first  variety  was  ripe  I  thought  may  be  the 
bees  were  still  busy  in  the  fields  with  the  nectar 
of  some  of  the  summer  flowers;  but  when  the  sea- 
son advanced,  and  still  they  seemed  to  pass  right 
by  the  grapes,  I  concluded  that  this  was  an  ex- 
ceptional year,  and  that  there  must  be  a  contin- 
uous flow  of  nectar.  I  was  soon  informed  differ- 
ently, however,  for  people  around  here  were  com- 
plaining that  the  bees  were  destroying  their 
grapes,  some  declaring  that  the  bees  were  so  de- 
structive that  they  had  scarcely  enough  left  for 
table  use.  Then  it  was  that  1  tried  to  conjecture 
why  my  grapes  had  escaped  the  destructive 
agencies  which  I  knew  to  be  birds,  insects,  and 
natural  decay,  for  there  was  no  evidence  of  decay 
in  my  grapes.  I  could  not  persuade  the  others 
that  the  bees  were  only  secondary  offenders,  and 
touched  the  grapes  only  when  they  had  already 
been  injured.  Now,  I  have  thought  over  this  a 
good  deal,  and  I  have  some  conjectures.  1.  It 
may  have  been  that  my  grapes  were  well  fertilized 
by  the  nearness  to  the  bees,  and,  consequently, 
the  fruit  was  perfect.  2  The  myriads  of  bees  in 
and  about  the  grapes,  coming  and  going,  and 
flying  about,  kept  the  birds  and  insects  from  the 
grapes. 

I  have  not  fully  decided  which  of  the  above 
suppositions  is  correct,  although  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it  is  a  combination  of  both. 

Newark,  Del. 

[Your  exhibit  of  bees  and  fruit  is  certainly  a 
very  interesting  one,  and  one  that  should  be  imi- 
tated by  bee-keepers  all  over  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  fruit  sections.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
well  to  go  one  step  further  and  put  in  fruit  that 
has  been  punctured  by  needle-points  along  with 
the  sound  fruit.  A  placard  should  show  which 
has  been  injured  and  which  are  sound,  in  order 
that  the  general  public  may  have  a  practical  ob- 
ject-lesson—  one  that  will  exonerate  the  bees,  at 
lea^t  of  the  charge  of  being  the  prime  movers  in 
the  mischief.  Of  course,  it  will  be  shown  that 
bees  do  help  to  spoil  fruit  already  injured.  This 
can  always  be  met  by  the  statement  that  such 
fruit  is  of  no  commercial  value;  and  when  it  is 
further  shown  that  the  bees  do  far  more  good  in 
pollinating  the  blossoms,  making  good  fruitage 
possible,  the  public  ought  to  welcome  them  ev- 
erywhere. 

It  is  possible  and  even  probable  that  the  prox- 
imity of  your  grapes  to  your  bees  resulted  in 
more  perfect  fruit,  and  perfect  fruit  is  never 
touched  by  bees.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  your  own  grapes  were  located  at  a 
point  where  little  birds  would  not  visit  them. 


It  has  been  found  in  most  cases  where  bees  are 
said  to  be  eating  grapes  that  a  bird  called  the 
Cape  May  warbler  Wendroka  tigrina)  has  visited 
the  fruit  early  in  the  morning  before  any  one 
was  around,  run  his  beak  into  the  berries,  leav- 
ing a  needle-like  hole.  The  bees  later,  on  dis- 
covering these  punctures,  visit  the  fruit  when  ev- 
ery one  is  up;  and  as  these  punctures  are  so  small 
as  not  to  be  noticeable,  the  bees  are  accused,  nat- 
urally enough,  of  doing  all  the  mischief.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  where  grapes  are  close  to  the 
house,  or  where  people  are  likely  to  pass  often, 
these  little  birds,  which  are  very  shy,  do  not  visit 
them,  and,  of  course,  the  bees  do  not  go  near 
them. 

Another  bird  that  punctures  fruit  is  the  Balti- 
more oriole.  In  some  cases  the  common  Eng- 
lish sparrow  is  the  culprit,  and  still  another  ene- 
my is  the  wasp.  In  any  or  all  cases  where  the 
skin  of  the  fruit  is  broken,  the  bees  during  a 
dearth  of  honey  will  complete  the  work  of  de- 
struction.— Ed.] 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


Something  Concerning  the  Life  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Weber. 


BY  HENRY  REDDERT. 


Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Weber,  the  late  treasurer  of  the 
Southwestern  Ohio  and  Hamilton  Co.  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association,  was  a  very  conspicuous  figure 
among  bee-keepers  in  this  part  of  the  State.  His 
activities  made  him  a  person  much  sought  for 
on  account  of  his  sound  advice  and  careful  ob- 
servations.   He  was  a  man  in  whose  presence 
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every  bee-keeper  felt  assured  of  a  warm  welcome. 
His  place  wiU  be  difficult  to  fill.  Being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  he 
was  able  to  give,  in  our  quarterly  meetings,  the 
new  knowledge  in  beedom  collected  by  the  vari- 
ous prominent  bee-keepers  of  the  entire  country, 
which  he  always  did  with  great  zest. 

Mr.  Weber  had  four  apiaries — one  in  North 
Fairmount,  one  in  South  Fairmount,  one  in  Cum- 
minsville,  and  one  on  his  roof.  In  each  of  these 
he  had  a  different  race,  which  kept  him  and  one 
helper  busy  the  entire  season.  In  season  one 
could  very  seldom  find  him  at  home;  from  early 
dawn  to  evening  his  attention  was  given  to  his 
bees. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Jan.  10, 

  »»n«   

CLOVER  AS  A  DROUTH-RESISTER. 


Nitrates  from  Fertilizer  Needed. 

BY  J.   H.  NELLIS. 

No  one  will  claim  that  drouth  improves  the 
vitality  of  clover  (my  experience  has  been  with 
medium  red,  alsike,  and  alfalfa);  but  when  crops 
are  properly  rotated,  land  in  good  tilth,  and  grasi 
vigorous,  few  plants  can  endure  as  much  drouth 
as  the  clovers,  for  the  long  roots  find  moisture 
when  other  vegetation  dies. 

In  Central  New  York  we  fall-plowed  land  and 
seeded  medium  red  clover  and  timothy  with  oats 
or  barley  in  spring.  In  Northern  New  Jersey, 
timothy  is  sown  with  rye  in  autumn,  after  seed- 
ing, and  during  winter  we  top-dress  liberally  with 
stable  manure.  Then  in  early  spring  seed  is 
sown.  This  plan  always  produces  a  vigorous 
stand. 

Whenever  land  properly  worked  and  enriched 
fails  to  produce  a  stand  of  clover  a  little  soil 
should  be  procured  from  land  that  maintains  the 
kind  of  clover  desired,  and  scattered  over  the 
now  productive  field.  The  bacteria  that  live  in 
the  nodules  found  on  clover  roots  supply  nitro- 
gen to  nourish  the  clover-plants.  Soil  taken  from 
flourishing  clover-fields  is  inoculated  with  these 
bacteria,  and  they  spread  rapidly  to  the  barren 
soil. 

Although  four-fifths  of  the  air  we  breathe  is  ni- 
trogen, yet  plants,  except  the  legumes  (clovers, 
peas,  beans,  etc.),  can  not  take  this  necessary  and 
expensive  element  directly  from  the  air,  but  must 
gather  it  through  their  roots  from  nitrates  appro- 
priated from  stable  manure  or  from  commercial 
fertilizers. 

The  importance  of  including  clovers  in  our  ro- 
tations is  thus  very  evident,  for  in  no  other  way 
can  we  procure  this  all-important  element  so 
cheaply.  The  long  roots  of  the  clovers  tend  also 
to  bring  to  the  surface  mineral  elements  needed 
in  plant-formation,  while  the  mechanical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  is  greatly  improved. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  Jan.  6. 


Preventing  the  spread  of  foul  brood  should  be 
the  object  of  every  person  interested  in  the  bee- 
keeping industry;  and  each  one  can  do  some  par- 
ticular thing  that  will  help.    What  will  you  do? 

New  Braunfels,  Tex.  Louis  Scholl. 


AN   EASY  METHOD  OF  WEIGHING  HIVES  OF  BEES. 


A  HIVE  LIFTING   AND  WEIGHING 
DEVICE. 


BV  G.  H.  SHIRK. 

To  a  novice  at  bee-keeping  the  knowledge  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  colony  of  bees  has  sufficient 
stores  to  pack  for  winter  is  an  important  item. 
He  lacks  that  mature  judgment  that  comes  only 
through  years  of  experience. 

Hefting  hives  and  even  an  examination  leaves 
him  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  number  of 
pounds  of  honey  as  recommended  by  experienc  ed 
bee-keepers  is  on  hand.  He  longs  for  the  ad- 
vice of  an  expert  in  the  business,  or  a  pair  of 
scales.  The  former  is  not  to  be  found  in  t;.e 
neighborhood;  the  latter — ah!  he  rigs  one  up. 

This  experience  prompted  the  construction  of 
the  weighing  device  here  illustrated.    It  is  a  very 
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A  TEN-ACRE  BUCKWHEAT-FIELD  IN  ENGLAND. 


simple  machine,  light  and  easy  to  handle;  adapts 
itself  to  eight  and  ten  frame  dovetailed  hives 
and  equally  well  to  any  hive  having  side  hand- 
holes  or  cleats.  It  raises  and  lowers  the  hive 
with  such  an  imperceptible  motion  as  not  to 
alarm  the  bees,  and,  with  the  stop  adjustment, 
will  hold  the  hive  suspended  while  repairs  or  oth- 
er work  may  be  done  to  the  stand  or  bottom- 
board.  As  a  substitute  for  lifting  hives  to  and 
from  a  platform  scales  with  the  jarring  incidental 
thereto,  to  say  nothing  of  the  evil  effects  this 
method  has  upon  the  spinal  column,  it  has  proven 
a  marked  success. 
Hanover,  Pa. 


HONEY-PLANTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Buckwheat  and  Bokhara  Clover;  Grow- 
ing Buckwheat  to  take  the  Place  of 
Fall  Feeding. 

BY  JOSEPH  TINSLEY. 

Although  it  is  not  in  every  bee-keeper's  power 
to  assist  in  planting  large  areas  for  the  supply  of 
nectar  at  a  time  when  the  ordinary  pasturage  fails 
to  produce  any  surplus,  yet  bee-keepers  can,  by 
using  tact  and  ingenuity,  persuade  local  land- 
owners and  farmers  to  assist,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  effect  considerable  advantages  to  both.  Par- 
ticularly was  this  noticeable  at  Mr.  E.  H.  Tay- 
lor's bee-farm,  Welwyn.  While  on  a  visit  to 
the  London  exhibition  I  journeyed  to  this  bee- 
farmer's  home,  and,  after  an  inspection  of  the  api- 
ary and  the  machinery,  I  was  shown  his  own  par- 
ticular pasturages.  Every  variety  of  nectar-pro- 
ducing plants  was  here  displayed;  but  the  treat  of 
the  day  was  ten  acres  of  buckwheat  situated  about 
half  a  mile  from  Mr.  Taylor's  apiary.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight,  and  I  endeavored  to  photograph 
it.  Being  the  last  week  in  July  the  white  clover 
had  long  ceased  to  bloom,  and  the  hum  on  this 


mammoth  field 
of  nectar  was 
delightful.  1 1 
is  needless  to 
say  that  by  this 
means  no  au- 
tumn feeding 
is  necessary,  so 
that  one  can 
easily  account 
for  these  rous- 
ing colonies  in 
early  spring. 

According  to 
A.  I.  Root  this 
plant  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the 
most  important 
honey-yield- 
ers,  and  it  is  ex- 
tensivelygrown 
here.  In  his 
A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture  he  de- 
votes several 
pages  to  this 
excellent  plant 
which  are  well 
worth  reading. 
The  honey  pro- 
duced from  this  source  is  of  a  purple  tint,  and 
has  a  particularly  good  flavor;  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  the  cappings  of  comb  are  pearly  white  in 
appearance.  One  peculiar  feature,  however,  is 
that  the  bees  work  on  the  flower  only  up  to  noon. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  also  experimented  in  another 
direction  with  Bokhara  clover.  This  plant  also 
yields  an  exceptional  quality  and  quantity  of  hon- 
ey, and  can  be  recommended  to  growers  on  a 
small  scale.  It  reaches  a  height  of  10  feet,  and 
is  most  profusive  in  sending  forth  blooms,  spread- 
ing its  branches  in  all  directions,  each  particular 
shoot  sending  forth  blossoms  in  turn.  Waste 
parts  of  the  apiary  can  be  profitably  sown  with 
it,  as  it  flourishes  in  the  most  barren  places.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  Nov.  30,  the  Bokhara  clover 
is  still  in  bloom,  although  16  degrees  of  frost  has 
been  registered.  During  the  very  mild  weather 
in  October  the  bees  worked  on  the  plant  wonder- 
fully well.  When  we  consider  that  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  clover  will  blossom  practically  all  the 
year  round,  the  other  species  of  clover  are  left  in 
the  shade,  and  I  think  all  bee-keepers  will  do 
well  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Chebbery,  Eccleshall,  England. 

[We  have  tried  repeatedly  to  photograph  a  field 
of  buckwheat;  but  in  our  locality,  at  least,  there 
is  almost  sure  to  be,  during  daylight  hours,  a 
light  breeze.  This  sets  the  heads  of  the  plants  to 
waving,  with  the  result  that  we  see  a  blurr  in  the 
photo  as  in  that  here  reproduced.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  take  an  instantaneous  photo,  and  yet  have 
:he  whole  of  the  field  in  focus.  It  then  becomes 
necessary  to  stop  down  the  lens  and  take  what  is 
known  as  a  "  time  view. "  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son, of  the  Bee-keepers'  Renjieixi,  succeeded  once, 
and  that  view  has  been  shown  to  the  bee-keeping 
public.  In  the  photo  above  shown  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  a  light  breeze  at  the  time  the  ex- 
posure^was  made. — Ed.] 
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MORE  LAWS  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 


Shall  the  Mailing  of  Queens  be  Prohibit- 
ed from  California? 


BY  W.   A.  PRYAL. 


Of  laws  'tis  said  the  country  has  enough; 

But  let  bee-keepers  have  some  wise  and  tough. 

The  machinery  has  been  started  in  California 
to  give  the  apicultural  industry  some  legislation 
that  will  set  the  old  don't-care-a-rap  fellows  to 
thinking.  The  present  foul-brood  statute  is  to 
be  amended,  provided  the  work  Mr.  Ralph  Ben- 
ton, of  the  State  University,  has  been  formulat- 
ing succeeds  in  meeting  the  approval  of  theSolons 
now  assembled  at  Sacramento.  Mr.  Benton  is 
aiming  to  place  the  inspection  of  infested  apiaries 
more  under  the  control  of  the  authorities  of  the 
State  University,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the 
appointment  of  county  foul-brood  inspectors  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisors  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  as  at  present.  It  will  be  more  bind- 
ing on  the  supervisors  to  make  appointments 
when  petitioned  to  do  so.  The  University  In- 
spector of  Foul  Brood  will  have  co-extensive  au- 
thority with  the  county  officer,  and  he  will  have 
power  to  appoint  dep- 
uties to  assist  in  the  work. 
This  will  allow  of  scien- 
tific investigation;  at 
present  it  is  said  some  of 
the  inspectors  are  igno- 
rant of  what  a  genuine 
case  of  foul  brood  is  like, 
as  is  so  often  the  case 
when  politics  has  a  hand 
in  the  filling  of  scientific 
positions.  The  amend- 
ed law  will  weed  out 
poor  or  bad  inspectors. 

There  is  one  thing 
about  the  amended  stat- 
ute, as  drafted  by  Mr. 
Benton,  I  do  not  think 
should  be  put  in  force  for 
some  years  to  come,  and 
that  is  the  provision  mak- 
ing it  compulsory  for  all 
queens  and  their  attend- 
ant bees  passing  inspec- 
tion by  the  foul-brood 
inspector;  in  fact,  they 
must  be  accompanied 
with  a  certificate  of  in- 
spection, as  are  consign- 
ments of  trees  and  plants, 
before  they  can  enter  this 
State;  and  if  not  so  certi- 
fied they  must  be  placed 
in  a  hive  for  sixty  days, 
and  be  subject  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  to 
final  inspection  by  the 
officer.  If  no  sign  of  foul 
brood  or  other  disease  in- 
imical to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  California  bee- 
keepers has  manifested  it- 
self, then  the  bees  and 
queens  will  be  admitted. 


My  objection  to  this  is  that,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  as  many  Eastern  States  have  no  properly  con- 
stituted officer  who  could  give  a  queen-breeder  a 
clean  bill  of  health  for  his  bees  and  queens,  it 
would  be  a  hardship  on  a  reputable  breeder  to 
hold  his  bees  up  on  that  score.  Then  I  believe 
it  would  be  an  injury  to  a  bee-keeper  and  the  ex- 
porter as  well  to  have  bees  held  up  at  the  post- 
office  or  express  office  until  some  far-away  inspec- 
tor could  be  brought  upon  the  scene  to  poke  the 
poor  bees  in  the  ribs  and  look  down  their  throats 
to  see  what  they  had  for  breakfast,  or  to  find  how 
their  alimentary  system  was.  Mr.  Benton  agreed 
with  me  that,  while  the  provision  would  ultimate- 
ly be  beneficial  to  our  bee-keepers,  it  was  better 
to  wait  a  few  years  until  a  like  law  was  enacted 
in  the  Eastern  States  where  bee-keepers  raise 
queens,  before  this  provision  should  be  in  full 
force  and  eifect.  So  I  believe  he  will  have  the 
proposed  law  so  changed. 

Then  he  makes  provision  for  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  foul-brood  inspectors.  This  is  good;  but 
I  am  afraid  the  interest  will  die  out  in  afew  years. 
By  making  such  meeting  a  part  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Bee-keepers'  Association  it 
will  provoke  more  interest  and  be  far  more  bene- 
ficial.   In  fact,  I  believe  it  will  bring  about  a 


BOKHARA  CLOVER  GROWING  TEN  FEET  HIGH. 
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BEE-KEEPING  GOES  WELL  WITH  POULTRY-RAISING. 


greater  attendance  at  such  meetings.  The  new 
law,  if  passed,  will  allow  for  the  printing  of  the 
report  of  proceedings  of  inspectors'  conventions 
— a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  it  would  also  be 
good,  and  perhaps  better,  as  I  suggested  at  the 
Monterey  meeting,  if  the  State  would  make  pro- 
vision for  the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Such  aid  is  al- 
ready given  the  horticulturists,  viticulturists, 
mining  interests,  I  believe,  and  the  horse-racing 
outfit — the  latter  a  useless  waste  of  the  people's 
money. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  University  pathologist,  an  appro- 
priation of  $2500  is  asked.  This  sum  is  modest 
compared  with  some  appropriations  that  are  de- 
manded from  the  public  treasury;  but,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  salaries  of  the  various  county 
inspectors,  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  stamping 


out  foul  brood 
will  be  consid- 
erable. Yet  as 
the  honey  in- 
dustry is  no 
small  one  in 
this  State,  and 
materially  adds 
to  our  prosper- 
ity, we  can  well 
afford  all  that 
it  costs  There 
are  thousands 
of  leaks  that, 
if  stopped, 
would  allow 
beneficial  en- 
actments to  be 
made  for  many 
purposes.  I 
mention  this 
for  the  reason 
that  I  have  al- 
ways been  op- 
posed to  piling 
new  laws  into  our  statutes  and  making  needless 
appropriations  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing, 
to  burden  a  long-suffering  tax-burdened  people. 
But  the  bee-keepers  have  never  asked  much;  they 
now  seek  an  intelligent  means  of  overcoming  an 
evil  that  has  long  embarrassed  them.  The  pro- 
posed law  is  worth  trying.  May  it  be  passed; 
and  should  it  prove  ineffectual  it  can  be  changed. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

[Unfortunately  we  have  not  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments;  but  from  the  general  article 
above,  the  reader  may  infer  something  of  their  im- 
poit  If  the  section  relating  to  the  sending  of 
queen  bees  through  the  mails  from  other  States 
into  California  be  stricken  out,  we  s^e  no  rea- 
son why  tfie  amendments  should  not  receive 
the  unanimous  support  of  all  the  bee-keepers.  In 
offering  this  suggestion,  perhaps  some  may  feel 


HIVES  ON  LONG  BENCHES  TO  KEEP  THE  ANTS  FROM  BOTHERING  THE  BEES. 
The  legs  of  the  benches  stand  in  cans'filled  with  pine  tar  or  carbplineum. 
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that  we  are  inspired  by 
selfish  motives  from  the 
fact  that  we  sell  queen- 
bees;  but  as  California  is 
so  far  from  us,  our  trade 
with  that  State  practic- 
ally amounts  to  nothing 
as  other  queen-breeders 
are  much  nearer;  so  that 
whatever  action  the  legis- 
lature may  see  fit  to  take 
would  not  affect  us.  But 
if  the  law  should  require 
all  queen-bees  from  oth- 
er States,  by  mail,  to  be 
inspected  before  they  are 
turned  over  to  the  con- 
signee, the  result  would 
be  the  actual  prohibition 
of  the  traffic  in  queens. 
This  would  mean  hard- 
ship to  the  bee-keepers 
of  California,  making  it 
practically  impossible  for 
them  to  introduce  any 
new  blood  from  other 
Stales. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  see  how  the  in- 
spector, no  matter  how  competent  he  may  be, 
can  determine  whether  a  queen  with  her  atten- 
dants in  a  cage  has  disease  germs  in  her  alimen- 
tary canal.  Nothing  but  dissection  would  show 
this,  and  this,  of  course,  means  the  killing  of  the 
queen.  Even  if  the  inspector  were  disposed  to 
allow  the  passage  of  such  queens,  the  delay  in 
the  postoffice  until  such  inspection  could  be  made 
would  very  probably  result  in  the  death  of  the 
queens  especially  in  the  inaccessible  mountain 
districts. 

Some  years  ago  we  conducted  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, taking  queens  from  foul-broody  colo- 
nies and  putting  them  in  healthy  ones.  In  no 
single  instance  was  foul  brood  transmitted  in  that 
manner.  We  seriously  question  whether  it  is 
possible  to  carry  disease  through  a  queen,  espe- 
cially after  she  has  been  placed  in  a  new  environ- 
ment on  new  food  for  a  period  of  several  days. 
Indeed,  the  McEvoy  treatment  itself,  which  is 
now  recognized  as  a  standard  cure,  applies  no 
treatment  to  either  bees  or  queens  other  than  to 
remove  them  from  their  honey  and  combs  and 
give  them  rew  food.  That  is  precisely  what  the 
queen-breeder  does  when  he  picks  up  a  queen 
and  a  few  attendants  and  puts  her  in  a  mailing- 
cage.  Hence  it  follows  that,  if  the  queen  should 
be  taken  out  of  a  diseased  colony,  and  sent 
through  the  mails,  such  queen  could  not  carry 
the  disease.  In  any  event,  no  reputable  queen- 
breeder  would  think  of  taking  a  queen  from  an 
infected  colony  and  sending  her  to  a  customer. 

We  see  no  good  reason,  therefore,  why  queen- 
bees  and  their  attendants  in  an  ordinary  mailing- 
cage  should  he  inspected  before  delivery  to  the 
consignee. — Ed.] 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.: — I  am  not  keeping  any  bees,  but,  like  Mr. 
Thatcher,  of  New  Jersey,  1  greatly  enjoy  reading  Mr.  Root's 
Home  talks,  and  hope  he  will  continue  them  for  years  to  come. 

Reading,  Pa.,  Nov.  9.  H.  B.  Shollenberger. 


THE  KENNEDY  SISTERS,  WITH    THEIR    BROTHER,  WHO    HAVE  MANAGED 
AN  APIARY  FOR  THE  LAST  SIXTEEN  YEARS. 


BEES,  POULTRY,  AND  A  FARM. 
A  Sure  Way  to  Keep  Ants  out  of  Hives. 


BY  BERT  H.  MASTERS. 


I  have  my  colonies  on  stands  or  benches.  My 
idea  in  placing  them  on  stands  is  to  keep  the 
ants  away.  I  put  ashes  under  the  stands  to  pre- 
vent the  grass  from  growing.  Under  each  leg  of 
the  stands  I  place  small  lids,  filled  with  pine  tar, 
which  need  replenishing  about  twice  during  the 
summer.  This  is  the  best  remedy  I  have  ever 
tried. 

The  poultry  business  works  very  nicely  with 
bee-keeping.  I  have  about  400  chickens,  which 
have  been  averging  from  12  to  14  dozen  eggs  per 
day.  I  arrange  my  work  so  that  neither  the  bees 
nor  poultry  interfere  with  farming;  and  as  I  give 
these  sidelines  only  my  spare  moments  I  get  value 
received  for  my  labor. 

Edison,  O.,  Dec.  29. 


BEE-KEEPING  FOR  WOMEN. 


A  Good  Record  from  an  Apiary  Man- 
aged by  Two  Ladies. 

BY  LOUISA  C.  KENNEDY. 

After  our  father  was  taken  from  us,  sixteen 
years  ago,  my  sister  and  I  carried  on  the  apiary. 
That  was  the  spring  when  everybody  lost  nearly 
all  his  bees.  We  lost  all  but  eighteen  queens 
with  a  mere  handful  of  bees  for  each — perhaps 
not  more  than  a  pint  of  bees  to  the  queen.  We 
fed  and  built  them  up  and  then  divided  them  un- 
til we  had  35  good  colonies.  That  would  have 
been  a  pretty  good  honey  year  if  we  had  only 
had  the  bees  to  gather  it.  As  it  was,  we  sold 
about  $102  worth  of  honey.  Since  then  we  have 
had  some  pretty  good  honey  years,  and  a  good 
many  very  poor  ones.  The  poorest  year  we  sold 
only  $31  worth  of  honey;  the  best,  $578  worth, 
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A  PILE  OF  SECTIONS  DAMAGED  BY  THE  NESTS  OF  A  CERTAIN   KIND  OF  WASP. 
These  insects  construct  cellular  nests  on  the  comb  foundation. 


The  greatest  number  of  colonies  we  ever  had 
at  any  one  time  was  93;  the  fewest,  18.  During 
the  sixteen  years  we  have  received  for  honey  sold, 
$3496.99.  During  this  time  our  expense  for  the 
apiary  has  been  $576.66.  Upon  the  whole  I 
think  that  is  not  so  bad  for  two  women,  pretty 
well  along  in  years,  to  do.  During  the  last  few 
years  we  have  had  our  brother  to  help  us  with  the 
heaviest  of  the  work,  such  as  taking  off  honey 
(we  have  always  worked  for  comb  honey),  fixing 
up  the  bees  for  the  winter,  etc. 

This  present  year  the  fore  part  of  the  season 
was  so  wet  and  cold  the  bees  could  not  work. 
When  it  did  become  dry  and  warm  they  tried  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  We  got  about  3000  sec- 
tions of  honey  and  about  600  more  this  fall.  We 
had  60  colonies,  spring  count,  and  we  now  have 
72  good  strong  ones  in  winter  quarters. 

Curran,  Illinois. 


COMB  HONEY  DAMAGED  BY  WASPS. 

BY  E.   F.  ATWATER. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  how 
some  of  our  honey  is  damaged  by  the  nests  of  a 
kind  of  wasp.  These  insects  will  hunt  over  piles 
of  supers  stacked  up  in  shops  at  the  yards;  and  if 
they  find  somewhere  a  small  opening  they  enter 
and  construct  cellular  nests  of  mud,  almost  al- 
ways selecting  the  sheet  of  foundation  upon  which 
to  begin  work.  If  the  supers  are  not  carefully 
inspected  when  put  on  the  hives,  we  have  results 
as  shown.  However,  with  a  little  care  probably 
only  50  to  100  sections  will  be  damaged  in  this 
way,  out  of  a  crop  of  15,000  to  20,000  sections. 


So,  certainly  this  wasp  is  not  a  very  serious  enemy 
of  the  comb-honey  producer. 
Meridian,  Ida.,  Dec.  16. 

[This  is  indeed  an  interesting  exhibit.  Prob- 
ably not  many  of  our  subscribers  are  troubled 
with  any  thing  of  this  kind. — Ed.] 


OUTDOOR  WINTERING. 

Is  it  Practical  to  Close  the  Outside  En- 
trance to  the  Hive? 


BY  E.   N.  WOODWARD. 

As  a  learner  in  the  field  of  bee  culture  I  have 
been  questioning  the  truth  of  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  bees,  when  packed  or  wintered  in 
outdoor  cases,  will  consume  more  honey  than 
when  placed  in  the  cellar  or  in  bee-repositories. 
My  contention  is  that  they  will  not,  if  the  out- 
door cases  are  properly  constructed  and  the  bees 
packed  in  the  right  condition. 

To  determine  this  question  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion I  am  experimenting  with  a  method  which  I 
put  into  operation  a  year  ago,  and  which  I  am 
trying  again  this  present  winter.  One  of  the  im- 
portant features  of  this  method  is,  that  the  out- 
side entrance  to  the  hive  is  closed  entirely. 

In  this  latitude  (Southern  Michigan)  and  all 
through  the  zero  belt,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  win- 
ter bees  without  ample  protection.  For  this  rea- 
son I  construct  my  winter  boxes  large  enough  for 
about  three  inches  of  packing  all  around,  with 
six  inches  on  top.  I  also  use  old  newspapers 
quite  freely. 
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In  front  of  each  hive  is  a  square  entrance  or  in- 
set, or  we  might  call  it  a  vestibule,  on  the  outside 
of  which  is  placed  an  adjustable  storm-door,  as 
illustrated  on  page  1327,  Nov.  1,  last  year. 

Now,  to  carry  out  my  plan  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  my  theory  is  correct,  I  close  this 
outside  entrance  by  sliding  the  door  down,  thus 
making  it  tight  and  perfectly  dark,  with  no  play- 
ground for  the  bees  except  this  enclosed  vestibule. 

When  I  close  this  outside  entrance,  about  the 
middle  of  December,  not  a  bee  can  fly  until  it  is 
opened  in  the  spring,  from  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  March. 

I  am  aware  that  this  will  not  agree  with  the 
theory  that  bees  require  a  large  amount  of  venti- 
lation, and  some  one  will  exclaim,  "  You  will 
smother  your  bees,  sure."  Not  a  bit  of  it;  you 
can  never  fence  the  air  out  from  that  enclosed  air- 
chamber.  It  will  penetrate  from  every  direction, 
and  through  every  crack  and  crevice  exposed  to 
the  weather;  and  the  bees,  when  thus  confined  in 
total  darkness  with  a  somewhat  even  temperature, 
will  lapse  into  a  half-unconscious  state,  and  sleep 
their  time  away  through  the  long  winter  months. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  hives  of  bees  plac- 
ed in  a  narrow  trench,  buried  beneath  the  surface, 
and  covered  with  straw,  leaves,  and  earth,  with 
perhaps  two  feet  of  snow,  and  with  no  visible 
ventilation,  will  winter  in  good  shape,  and  not  a 
large  amount  of  honey  will  be  consumed.  When 
I  have  closed  up  my  bees  for  winter  they  have 
been  in  as  good  a  condition  as  when  wintered  in  a 
trench,  wit^  no  direct  ventilation  in  either  case. 

It  must  be  understood  when  we  pack  our  bees 
that  no  frost  can  enter,  and  that  moisture  will  not 
condense  but  pass  away  by  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion and  evaporation.  It  should  also  be  under- 
stood that  the  temperature  surrounding  the  hives 
is  very  much  lower  than  when  they  are  placed  in 
the  cellar  at  a  temperature  of  45  degrees;  and  in- 
stead of  that  "  contented  hum  "  so  often  spoken 
of  in  good  cellar  wintering,  every  thing  is  silent. 

The  bees,  secluded  as  they  are,  have  passed  in- 
to a  quiescent  state  and  reroa'n  somewhat  dor- 
mant, bordering  upon  a  state  of  hibernation.  I 
have  opened  some  of  my  hives  from  the  top  at 
different  times  during  the  winter,  and  find  them 
closely  clustered  and  quiet,  and  I  say  to  them, 
"  Sleep  on,"  so  cosy  do;  they  seem  to  be  in  their 
little  bed;  and  I  am  sure  they  are  not  consuming 
any  more  honey  (it  may  be  not  so  much)  than 
when  more  active  in  a  warm  cellar.  To  test  this 
method  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  a  few  colonies, 
if  need  be.    The  result  is  what  we  are  after. 

Hillsdale,  Mich  ,  Jan.  15. 

[While  this  looks  good,  we  advise  our  readers 
to  go  very  slow  about  shutting  their  outdoor  bees 
in  the  hives.  We  tried  it  one  winter  on  some 
two  hundred  colonies  and  lost  nearly  all  of  them, 
while  all  the  other  colonies,  not  so  shut  in,  in  the 
same  yards  came  through  in  good  order.  Others 
have  had  the  same  experience. 

The  plan  works  very  well  during  the  fore  part 
of  winter;  but  it  is  toward  spring  when  trouble 
comes.  Our  correspondent,  if  we  mistake  not, 
will  be  a  sadder  but  wiser  man  next  spring.  Yes, 
he  will  save  his  stores  but  may  not  have  any  bees 
to  use  them. 

Wintering  bees  under  ground  in  trenches 
should  not  be  taken  as  a  parallel  case.    In  the 


first  place,  mother  Earth  helps  to  keep  up  a  uni- 
form temperature;  and  if  the  soil  be  sandy,  fair 
results  may  be  expected.  But  here  again  the  be- 
ginner should  go  slow,  for  trench  wintering  will 
work  only  in  certain  localities.  The  climate 
must  be  cold  and  the  soil  sandy. — Ed.] 


PROTECTING  COLONIES  FROM  THE 
COLD  WINDS  IN  EARLY  SPRING. 


How  to  Provide  Natural  Shelter  for  the 
Apiary  in  Order  to  Avoid  Spring 
Dwindling. 

BY  E.   D.  TOWNSEND. 


There  seems  to  be  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  time  for  setting  the  bees  out  of 
the  cellar  in  the  spring.  Here  in  Northern  Mich- 
igan, April  seems  to  be  the  month;  and  there  are 
no  cases  that  I  know  of  where  bees  are  taken  out 
later  than  this.  During  very  unfavorable  spring 
weather  it  is  probable  that  bees  are  better  off  in 
the  cellar  during  the  most  of  April;  but  the  cel- 
lar must  be  a  good  one,  and  one  that  is  properly 
ventilated,  or  the  bees  will  become  uneasy. 
Even  in  unfavorable  weather  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  bees  out  of  doors  in  the  spring  rather 
than  to  have  them  get  uneasy  in  a  poorly  venti- 
lated cellar.  In  this  northern  location  bees  go 
into  winter  quarters  early  in  November;  and  in 
order  to  have  them  in  such  condition  that  they 
can  stand  the  confinement  up  to  the  latter  part  of 
April  they  need  the  very  best  winter  food  and  the 
best  conditions  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  way 
of  a  cellar. 

We  will  suppose  that  for  some  reason  the  bees 
are  not  wintering  as  they  should,  so  that  they 
appear  uneasy.  This  uneasiness  keeps  the  tem- 
perature high,  and  brood-rearing  commences. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  admission  of  fresh 
air  does  not  seem  to  quiet  the  bees  entirely,  and 
nothing  but  a  good  flight  satisfies  them.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  take-  them  out  of  the  cellar  and 
place  them  on  the  summer  stands  as  soon  as  there 
is  a  possibility  of  their  having  a  chance  to  fly. 
Experienced  bee-keepers  often  have  their  bees  in 
such  condition  during  the  winter  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  them  for  a  flight  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  weather  permits;  and  if  this  is  so, 
what  can  be  expected  from  the  inexperienced 
bee-keepers?  Probably  the  only  way  is  to  set 
the  bees  out  of  the  cellar  on  the  first  favorable 
day  in  the  spring,  and  then  manage,  if  possible, 
to  get  them  through  the  cold  bad  weather  of 
April  and  May  to  be  ready  for  the  honey-flow 
in  June.  It  is  my  purpose  here  to  tell  how  this 
may  be  done. 

SELECTING    A   SHELTERED  LOCATION. 

The  ideal  locatiorl  for  an  apiary  is  a  clearing 
of  about  two  acres  in  the  midst  of  woods.  I  like 
to  have  the  timber  surrounding  this  apiary  of 
second  growth,  for  the  second  growth  is  denser 
than  the  first,  and  affords  a  better  protection 
against  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  spring.  Then 
if  I  could  have  this  timber  to  my  liking  it  would 
be  about  fifty  feet  high. 

Two  acres  of  clearing  is  twice  as  much  land  as 
one  is  likely  to  need  for  the  hives.  Some  might 
ask  why  it  is  necessary  to  clear  off  so  much  when 
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one  acre  would  be  sufficient,  and  also  why  it 
would  not  be  better  to  have  the  timber  as  tall  as 
possible  so  that  better  protection  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  tall  timber  around  the  smaller  en- 
closure. Such  a  condition,  however,  is  just  what 
we  do  not  want,  for  howling  winds  might  be 
blowing  overhead  that  would  chill  every  bee 
that  ventured  above;  and,  at  the  same  time,  if 
the  sun  were  shining  the  temperature  inside  the 
enclosure  would,  perhaps,  be  such  that  the  bees 
would  venture  out  and  be  lost.  It  can  be  seen 
that,  with  twice  as  much  of  a  clearing,  and  with 
the  timber  only  50  ft.  high,  there  is  some  circula- 
tion of  cool  air  in  the  yard,  which  will  hold  the 
flying  forces  back  whenever  the  general  weather 
conditions  outside  are  unfavorable.  The  fortu- 
nate man  is  the  one  who  has  just  enough  outside 
protection  and  no  more.  With  no  outside  pro- 
tection at  all,  as  in  cases  where  the  hives  stand 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  during 
breeding  time  in  the  spring  it  is  very  difficult  for 
colonies  to  build  up  to  the  proper  strength  for 
the  early  honey-flow  in  June.  A  high  board 
fence  is  of  but  little  avail  for  this  outside  protec- 
tion, for  it  protects  the  hives  only  enough  to  en- 
tice the  bees  out  of  doors  when  it  is  too  cold  for 
them  to  fly,  so  that  they  are  caught  in  the  cold 
wind  and  lost. 

Remus,  Michigan. 

  %%%   

PEDDLING  HONEY. 


Making  Collections;  How  to  Liquefy  Large 
Quantities  of  Honey. 


BY  W.  A.  H.  Gil  STRAP. 


For  some  years  I  sold  about  all  my  honey  by 
wholesale,  and  might  have  never  seriously  con- 
templated a  better  plan  had  not  a  poor  honey  year 
nearly  forced  me  to  peddle  much  of  my  crop. 
Just  how  I  did  it  might  not  be  the  best  plan,  but 
some  of  my  ideas  may  be  worth  telling. 

Most  of  my  sales  were  made  from  a  spring 
wagon  on  the  cover  of  which  my  advertisement 
was  plainly  lettered.  The  wagon-cover  was 
white,  and  on  either  side  of  the  wagon  was  the 
word  "  Honey,"  large  enough  to  be  read  across 
the  street,  while  my  name  and  address  were  of 
smaller  lettering,  all  made  of  dark  paint.  On 
the  back  part  of  the  wagon-cover  the  word  "  Hon- 
ey "  was  lettered  so  it  could  be  read  over  a  block 
away.  Most  of  my  town  sales  were  made  in 
Modesto,  a  town  of  perhaps  3500  people.  I  be- 
gan at  the  east  side  of  town,  and  made  a  house- 
to-house  canvass,  up  one  street  and  down  the 
next,  shuttle  fashion,  till  the  west  side  was  reach- 
ed. When  peddling  on  Fourteenth  Street, 
all  houses  facing  between  Fourteenth  and  Thir- 
teenth were  visited,  and  so  on.  The  bulk  of  my 
sales  were  made  at  the  homes.  Frequently  a 
lady  would  take  the  honey  and  request  me  to 
call  on  her  husband  at  the  shop  or  store  for  the 
pay,  and  it  would  take  only  a  few  minutes  in  the 
evening  to  make  collections  for  the  day.  Often 
a  lady  would  not  want  the  honey  at  the  time, 
but  would  want  it,  say,  two  or  three  weeks  later, 
and  I  made  it  a  point  to  supply  the  honey  on 
time.  If  a  person  really  wanted  the  honey,  and 
did  not  have  the  money  on  hand  at  the  time,  I 
would  reply  something  like  this:  "  You  know 


your  business  better  than  I  do.  If  you  want  the 
honey,  take  it  and  leave  the  money  at  Maze's 
drugstore  when  you  get  it.  Maze  is  a  square  fel- 
low, and  I  shall  get  the  money  all  right. " 

Many,  both  in  country  and  town,  would  take 
the  honey  on  those  terms,  and  the  loss  by  bad 
accounts  was  very  small.  Mr.  Maze  really  liked 
to  do  free  collecting  for  me,  as  it  brought  pro- 
spective customers  to  his  store. 

One  of  the  leading  grocers  said  it  increased  his 
honey  sales  when  the  town  and  surrounding 
country  became  interested  in  honey  by  my  ef- 
forts. When  a  prospective  customer  on  my  beat 
had  already  inferior  honey,  adultereated  or  oth- 
erwise, it  was  a  part  of  my  business  to  trade  for 
it,  for  very  few  will  buy  honey  when  they  have 
any  kind  of  honey  on  hand.  Occasionally  a  per- 
son would  think  my  honey  was  adulterated,  and 
it  sometimes  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  con- 
vince such  a  doubter,  but  it  had  to  be  done  be- 
fore I  left. 

Granulation  of  our  honey  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  things  in  the  peddler's  way.  The 
best  solution  I  have  tried  is  a  boiler,  over  7  feet 
long  and  nearly  2  feet  wide  by  20  inches  deep, 
inside  measure.  The  sides  and  ends  are  made  of 
1  >^-inch  redwood  boards  well  bolted  together. 
The  heavy  galvanized-iron  bottom  extends  4 
inches  past  the  body  of  the  tank  at  each  end  (to 
the  end  of  the  side-boards),  up  a  little  at  each 
side  and  up  a  foot  in  front  as  insurance  against 
fire  that  may  flash  up  from  the  furnace.  The 
sheet-iron  bottom  was  fastened  to  the  wood  by 
screws  through  white  lead.  The  lid  (which 
should  not  be  turned  down  when  melting  honey> 
is  of  matched  Oregon  pine  fastened  on  v^ith  strap 
hinges.  The  brick  furnace  is  deep  enough  to 
make  room  for  weeds,  brush,  or  vines  for  fuel; 
and  I  regret  that  I  used  six- inch  pipe  instead  of 
eight-inch;  for  when  using  weeds  it  sometimes 
smokes  the  room.  A  slatted  bottom  keeps  the 
iron  from  sagging.  By  using  two  slatted  tra)s, 
one  longer  than  the  other,  and  held  in  place  by 
brick,  1  can  melt  honey  in  five-gallon  cans,  and 
in  one  and  two  quart  jars  at  the  same  time.  Hon- 
ey in  Mason  jars  must  be  melted  well,  while  in 
the  cans  it  is  not  necessary  to  melt  it  for  sale. 
This  boiler  is  also  fine  for  melting  combs  for  the 
wax-press. 

Owing  to  change  of  farming  plans  it  is  not 
likely  I  shall  peddle  much  more — only  fill  local 
orders.  But  it  is  delightful  to  hear  the  boys  say 
to  their  mothers,  Here  comes  the  honey-man!" 
It  is  also  interesting  to  hear  the  ladies  say,  "  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you  come. " 

Each  person  talked  to  must  be  provided  with 
one  of  Dr.  Miller's  circulars,  "  The  Food  Value 
of  Honey." 

Ceres,  Cal. ,  Dec.  4. 


ENCOURAGING    RAINS    IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following,  just  received  from  G.  F.  Mer- 
riam  &  Son,  will  explain  itself: 

San  Diego  Co.  has  had  over  three  inches  of  rainfall  within  two 
days,  or  over  four  within  a  week,  and  all  Southern  California  has 
had  a  good  soaking.  G.  F.  Merriam  &  SON. 

San  Marcos,  Cal.,  Jan.  22. 

We  do  not  know  whether  enough  rain  has 
fallen  yet  to  insure  a  crop;  but  if  it  keeps  on  at 
this  rate  California  bee-keepers  will  be  wearing 
smiles  on  their  faces. 
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Heads  of  Grain 

From  Different  Fields 


STRAIGHT  WORKER    COMB    BUILT   BY  A  COLONY 
WITHOUT  A  QUEEN. 

On  page  932,  Aug.  1,  R.  F.  Holtermann  says 
the  building  of  worker-cells  naturally  is  a  sure 
sign  of  the  presence  of  a  queen.  I  have  found  an 
exception,  if  that  is  the  rule.  While  out  in  the 
country  I  transferred  a  colony  of  bees  that  had 
been  in  a  box  hive  about  a  month.  When  I 
opened  the  old  box  I  found  that  the  bees  had 
eight  or  nine  nice  sheets  of  comb,  about  9  inches 
long  by  12  wide.  They  had  about  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  honey,  and  the  comb  was  as  clean  and 
white  as  any  I  ever  saw.  It  had  never  had  brood 
in  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  little  drone 
brood  scattered  about  in  three  or  four  combs, 
which  showed  that  there  had  been  laying  work- 
ers or  possibly  a  queen  that  had  never  mated. 
There  were  no  eggs  at  the  time.  If  a  queen  had 
been  in  the  hive,  there  would  have  been  many 
cells  of  drone  brood;  but  there  were  not  over  75 
if  that  many.  There  were  fifteen  or  twenty  queen- 
cells  started  all  over  the  middle  of  the  combs, 
which  shows  the  bees  were  trying  without  success 
to  raise  a  queen.  L.  S.  Dickso>j. 

Kuttawa,  Ky. 

[There  is  no  absolute  proof  to  show  that  there 
might  not  have  been  a  queen  in  the  box  at  the 
time  the  comb  of  which  you  speak  was  built  In 
a  box  hive  you  can't  be  sure  of  anything.  In 
any  event  we  are  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Holter- 
mann, in  the  quotation,  put  it  a  little  strong. 
Worker  comb  will  sometimes  be  budt  where  there 
is  no  fertile  queen  in  the  hive. — Ed.] 


CAPPED  BROOD  IN  DECEMBER. 

In  October,  when  examining  my  40  colonies  I 
found  that  over  half  of  them  did  not  have  stores 
sufficient  to  last  them  through  the  winter.  I 
bought  500  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar,  got  a  tin  can 
which  held  30  lbs.  of  water  and  sugar,  and  put 
into  it  15  lbs.  of  water.  Then  I  set  the  can  on 
the  stove  until  the  water  began  to  simmer,  when 
I  took  it  off  the  stove  and  stirred  in  15  lbs.  of 
sugar  which  made  a  syrup  of  one-half  sugar 
and  half  water.  I  commenced  feeding  Oct.  1, 
and  fed  a  quart  of  syrup  to  each  colony  for  24 
days.  On  the  24th  of  October  I  examined  the  col- 
onies again,  and  found  that  they  had  plenty  of 
stores,  and  the  brood-combs  full  of  young  brood 
capped  over.  I  didn't  examine  the  bees  again 
until  Dec.  7,  which  was  a  warm  day,  and  I  look- 
ed through  all  of  the  hives  again  that  I  had  fed, 
and  found  young  brood  capped  over  at  that  date, 
and  in  good  shape.  I  believe  that  fall  feeding  is 
a  great  advantage  James  W.  Bell. 

Bedford,  Ky.,  Jan.  5 

[After  feeding  the  bees  as  you  did,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  you  found  brood  in  the  hives, 
even  as  late  as  January,  considering  your  climate, 
which,  of  course,  is  milder  than  what  we  have 
here.  Very  often  late  feeding  and  brood-rearing 
will  use  up  nearly  all  the  stores.  One  should  be 
careful  to  see  that  a  sufficient  supply  is  left  after 
brood-rearing  ceases. — Ed.] 


WHY    DO    THE    GOLDENS     KEEP    LEAVING  THE 
HIVES.? 

I  have  two  colonies  of  bees — one  a  leather- col- 
ored Italian,  the  other  golden.  They  are  outside 
on  their  summer  stands,  protected  by  a  shed. 
The  golden  Italians  are  always  trying  to  get  out 
in  this  cold  weather,  and,  naturally,  they  get 
lost.  I  gave  them  a  two-inch  opening,  then 
changed  to  five  inches.  The  front  is  darkened 
with  boards.  Then,  again,  I  bring  a  bag  over 
the  whole,  and  yet  they  press  out.  What  do 
you  think  is  the  reason.?  Is  it  too  warm?  The 
other  colony  does  not  act  that  way. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  24.      F.  G.  Walter. 

[We  can  not  understand  why  your  goldens 
should  fly  out  when  the  other  bees  failed  to  do 
so.  The  fact  is,  in  our  locality  they  do  not  win- 
ter as  well  as  the  ordinary  leather  colored  bees 
that  have  not  been  tampered  with  so  much  in 
breeding  to  produce  color.  Nearly  every  spring 
we  have  noticed  that  the  colonies  of  goldens  will 
have  abnormal  quantities  of  dead  bees  out  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  while  the  darker  strains 
will  have  comparatively  few. 

Our  experience  with  goldens  in  winter  has 
been  decidedly  unsatisfactory,  although  we  do 
not  deny  that  some  strains  of  them  may  winter 
well. — Ed.] 


CLOVER  NOT  KILLED;  GOLDEN  ITALIANS. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  clover  is  not  killed  in 
this  vicinity.    There  is  a  very  heavy  growth  here. 

I  have  eight  colonies  of  golden  Italian  bees. 
Do  you  think  they  are  as  good  as  or  better  than 
other  Italians.?  Would  they  stand  the  winters  as 
well  in  this  climate.?  They  are  very  quiet,  and 
nice  to  handle.  Frank  Rowe. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 

[See  answer  to  Walter,  just  preceding. — Ed.] 


CAN  FOUL-BROODY  COLONIES    BE  TREATED  DUR- 
ING WINTER.? 

I  am  having  my  first  experience  with  foul 
brood.  It  developed  late  this  fall.  I  did  not 
discover  it  until  the  middle  of  this  month.  Win- 
ters are  mild  here.  We  winter  on  summer  stands. 
Bees  fly  more  or  less  every  few  days.  Can  they 
be  treated  any  way  to  advantage  during  winter, 
having  no  extra  combs  of  clean  honej .?  I  moved 
to  this  locality  last  spring,  and  found  I  got  into 
a  hotbed  of  foul  brood.  There  are  some  old 
mossbacks  here  who  keep  their  bees  in  old  gums. 

P.  S. — How  would  it  do  to  confine  all  hives 
with  wire  netting,  then  go  through  them  and  cut 
out  the  dead  brood  of  diseased  hives,  and  remove 
such  hives  to  a  cellar  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.? 

Canon  City,  Colo.  W.  G.  Wright. 

[There  is  not  much  you  can  do  in  mid-winter; 
but  all  empty  combs  should  be  melted  up  and 
the  wax  converted  into  foundation.  Combs  that 
contain  some  honey  should  be  extracted  and  then 
rendered  up.  The  empty  hives  should  be  scorch- 
ed out  as  per  directions  in  our  booklet,  Diseases 
of  Bees. "  Next  spring  we  would  advise  shaking 
every  colony  on  to  foundation  as  soon  as  the 
warm  weather  begins,  and  before  very  much 
brood  is  reared.  T.'he  combs  should  be  extracted 
first  and  then  rendered  into  wax.  No  other  pro- 
cedure, if  foul  brood  has  got  well  started  in  your 
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yard,  will  give  you  relief  from  the  disease.  Treat- 
ing here  and  there  a  colony  is  only  partially  ef- 
fective, for  the  probabilities  are  that  the  disease 
will  continue  to  break  out  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  causing  you  no  end  of  trouble. 

Referring  to  your  postscript,  you  could  take 
the  bees  down  cellar,  remove  the  diseased  combs, 
allowing  the  bees  to  cluster  on  those  that  appear 
to  have  no  dead  matter  in  them.  This  will  in- 
volve considerable  work  and  loss  of  bees;  but  we 
would  not  undertake  to  do  any  thing  until  next 
spring.  The  old  mossbacks  with  their  gums 
should  be  referred  to  your  foul-brood  inspector. 
He  can  compel  them  to  transfer  and  treat  the  col- 
onies.— Ed.] 


PROPOLIS — FROM    WHAT    GATHERED.?  GETTING 
CANDIED  HONEY  OUT  OF  COMBS;  THE 
FORMALIN  TREATMENT. 

I  have  sent  you  a  few  buds  from  a  balm-of- 
Gilead  tree.  You  can  see  that  some  substance 
is  oozing  out  of  the  buds  now.  I  think  this  is 
what  the  bees  gather  and  convert  into  propolis. 

My  two-frame  automatic  extractor  worked  to 
perfection.  There  was  some  candied  honey  left 
in  the  combs.  This  I  intend  to  dissolve  with 
water,  then  while  the  combs  are  still  moist  I 
should  like  to  treat  them  with  formalin.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  more  effective  then.?  Please 
send  me  directions  for  using  this  treatment. 

After  cleaning  and  treating  these  combs  I  in- 
tend to  use  them  above  an  excluder,  for  extract- 
ing purposes  only.  W.  C.  Sorter. 

Wickliffe,  O.,  Dec.  24. 

LNo  doubt  bees  gather  some  gum  from  the  buds 
of  the  balm-of-Gilead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
probable  that  propolis  is  gathered  from  several 
sources.  Any  thing  of  a  gummy  nature  bees 
will  at  times  appropriate;  and  it  has  been  assumed 
on  the  part  of  bee-keepers  that  they  make  out  of 
these  various  gums  their  bee-glue,  or  propolis. 
The  very  fact  that  this  glue  varies  in  color  ac- 
cording to  the  locality  would  seem  to  argue  that 
the  character  of  it  is  modified  by  such  gums  as 
the  bees  are  able  to  gather  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
hives. 

As  to  the  honey  candied  in  your  combs,  the 
general  plan  is  to  soak  them  in  warm  water  for 
a  time,  put  them  in  an  extractor  and  throw  out 
that  portion  which  has  been  dissolved,  as  you 
propose.  Another  soaking  may  remove  it  all. 
Still  another  plan  is  to  give  the  combs  after  their 
warm-water  bath  to  the  bees  in  an  upper  story; 
but,  all  things  considered,  it  is  better  to  use  the 
extractor;  and  if  the  extractings  are  not  all  dis- 
solved, warm  them  up  until  they  are,  and  feed 
them  back  to  the  bees,  as  it  will  be  too  thin  to 
bottle  without  souring. 

We  would  advise  you  to  let  the  bees  clean  the 
combs  up  perfectly,  then  treat  them  with  forma- 
lin if  you  desire.  The  plan  usually  advocated  is 
to  use  the  fumes  of  the  gas  made  by  melting  the 
solid  substance  over  a  slow  fire  or  wetting  cloths 
in  the  formalin  liquid  that  is  sold  by  druggists, 
and  placing  these  in  the  compartment  to  be  fu- 
migated. The  objection  to  the  formalin  treatment 
is  that  the  average  bee-keeper  does  not  appreciate 
the  importance  of  making  a  hermetic  sealing  for 
a  room  or  box  in  which  the  combs  are  placed, 
and  where  they  are  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  the 


gas.  Unless  the  combs  are  put  into  an  absolute- 
ly tight  box  or  compartment  while  being  treated, 
little  or  no  good  may  be  accomplished.  If  the 
combs  have  been  taken  from  diseased  colonies 
we  would  by  all  means  advise  melting  them  up 
and  converting  the  melted  wax  into  foundation. 
Experiments  show  that,  if  one  uses  the  wax-press 
properly,  there  will  be  enough  wax  secured  to 
pay  for  the  foundation  and  leave  a  little  some- 
thing besides. — Ed.] 


AN  ALEXANDER    VEIL    SUPPORTED    ON    THE  TOP 
OF  THE  HEAD. 

For  two  years  I  have  used  a  bee-hat  of  my  own 
design  that  suits  me  much  better  than  any  thing 
else  I  have  ever  seen.  The  hat  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  Alexander  veil,  but  is  improved  by 
a  rim  projecting  beyond  the  wire  cloth  to  shade 
the  eyes. 

To  build  the  hat  I  make  two  wire  hoops  of 
telephone  wire,  one  to  form  the  top  of  the  wire 
cloth,  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  17  inches 


in  diameter,  over  which  cloth  is  stretched  and 
sewed  firmly.  A  piece  of  the  same  material  10 
inches  wider  is  sewed  over  on  the  back  of  the 
wire-cloth  cylinder  for  a  protection  to  the  back 
of  the  neck.  I  want  a  skirt  sufficiently  large  to 
come  down  over  the  shoulders,  and  I  use  a  piece 
of  cloth  50  inches  long  and  18  wide,  hemmed  at 
the  bottom  and  gathered  at  the  top,  and  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  the  wire  cloth.  I  would  have 
the  wire-cloth  cylinder  only  9  inches  deep. 

Another  improvement  is  a  skeleton  crown  in 
the  upper  part.  It  is  made  by  tying  a  shoestring 
around  the  head  as  you  would  measure  for  a  hat, 
and  with  this  for  the  "hat-band"  extend  projec- 
tions to  the  wire  cloth  outside  of  the  walls  in  all 
directions,  and  make  them  fast.  This  raises  the 
hat  off  the  shoulders,  makes  a  circulation  of  air 
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(and  bees  too  if  they  chance  to  get  inside)  above 
the  head,  and  causes  the  arrangement  to  fit  and 
hold  its  position  like  an  ordinary  hat.  For  solid 
comfort  on  a  hot  day  in  the  boiling  sun  I  have 
yet  to  find  perfection;  but  this  arrangement,  for 
me,  comes  the  nearest  to  it  of  any  thing  I  have 
ever  seen.  Henry  S  '  ewart. 

Prophetstown,  111. 

[This  looks  like  a  very  good  arrangement,  and 
doubtless  is  all  that  our  correspondent  claims  for 
it— Ed.] 


YOUNG  WHITE  CLOVER  KILLED;  PROSPECTS  GOOD 
FOR  ALSIKE-HONEY  FLOW. 

I  find  that  the  white  clover  is  hurt  badly,  as 
its  roots  are  only  superficial.  All  the  young  clo- 
ver that  came  from  seed  this  year  is  dead,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  the  runners  are  dead;  but 
there  is  enough  left  to  make  a  moderate  stand 
late  in  the  season.  The  ground  is  absolutely  full 
of  seed,  however,  and  that  may  give  a  full  crop, 
but  not  likely,  as  white  clover  rarely  blooms  the 
first  year. 

I  find  about  one-fourth  of  the  alsike  dead,  or 
stunted  badly;  and  even  at  that,  if  it  does  not  get 
killed  by  frost  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  it 
that  it  will  make  a  bumper  crop  any  way.  The 
red  clover  is  practically  unhurt. 

The  danger  to  alsike  and  especially  white  clo- 
ver lies  in  the  fact  that,  having  lain  dormant  so 
long,  they  are  likely  to  take  an  unseasonable 
growth  if  there  should  be  any  warm  weather  this 
winter,  and  get  pinched  by  freezing.  It  did  this 
two  years  ago  in  the  spring,  and  we  had  a  com- 
plete failure.  Alsike  is  our  main  dependence 
here  now.    It  is  a  great  honey-plant. 

Redkey,  Ind  ,  Dec.  8.      G.  W.  Williams. 


FOUL  BROOD  IN  NEW  JERSEY;    THE  SUPPORT  OF 
ALL  BEE-KEEPERS  IN  THAT  STATE  ASKED 
FOR  IN  ORDER  TO  SECURE  A  FOUL- 
BROOD  LAW. 

Mr.  Editor: — Feeling  that  you  would  be  glad 
to  aid  the  New  Jersey  Bee-keepers'  Association 
by  publishing  their  appeal  I  append  a  copy  be- 
low : 

Foul  brood  is  rampant  in  many  parts  of  New  Jersey.  In  some 
localities  it  has  swept  out  entire  apiaries.  This  has  been  partic- 
ularly true  in  Hunterdon  Co.  It  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  in 
some  of  the  southern  counties  of  the  State.  In  one  instance  it 
was  found  scattered  throughout  a  large  apiary,  and  the  owner  was 
obliged  to  apply  wholesale  treatment  to  the  whole  yard  last  sum- 
mer. Then  there  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  State  the 
small  careless  bee-keepers  with  th  ee  or  four  to  a  dozen  colonies, 
and  many  of  these  are  in  old  box  hives.  The  disease  continual- 
ly lingers  among  this  class  of  bee-keepers.  They  do  not  attend 
bee-keepers'  conventions  nor  read  bee-papers,  nor  do  they  believe 
they  have  the  disease.  They  are  in  all  localities,  and  the  up-to- 
date  bee-keeper  finds  it  impossible  to  keep  his  bees  free  from 
disease  under  such  circumstances. 

Taking  all  these  conditions  into  consideration  it  is  imperative 
that  something  be  done  to  stop  the  ravages  of  foul  brood  in  our 
State. 

The  New  Jersey  Bee-keepers'  Association,  through  its  execu- 
tive committee,  has  prepared  a  draft  of  a  foul-brood  law,  and  will 
have  it  presented  to  the  legislature  at  its  present  session.  And 
now  comes  our  appeal: 

The  executive  committee  wants  and  must  have  the  support  of 
every  interested  and  progressive  bee-keeper  in  New  Jersey;  and 
that  support  it  must  have  at  once,  that  we  may  get  our  law  passed 
at  the  present  session  of  the  legislature,  and  in  operation  the 
coming  season. 

The  present  members  of  the  association  are  a  unit  in  support  of 
the  law;  hut  the  msmbership  is  small  compared  with  what  it 
should  be.  Twelve  counties  do  not  at  present  have  a  single 
member.  We  want  to  present  a  solid  front  from  Sussex  to  Cape 
May,  and  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Atlantic.  "  In  union  there 
is  strength." 


What  whould  the  executive  committee  say,  when  we  go  before 
the  legislature,  if  asked,  as  we  probably  would  be,  how  united 
tJe  support  of  the  bee-keepers  is,  to  have  to  reply  that  only  eight 
coutties  have  members,  and  twelve  counties  are  without  a  single 
member : 

Then  there  are  other  reasons  why  we  wish  to  increase  the 
membership.  The  more  members,  the  more  funds  in  the  treasu- 
rer's hands,  and  that  means  more  practical  and  more  interesting 
programs.  We  are  planning  to  hold  a  field  meeting  next  June, 
and  a  two-days'  annual  meeting  next  winter.  Then  if  our  mem- 
bership increases,  and  includes  every  county,  we  shall  be  able  o 
get  an  appropriation  from  the  State,  as  we  are  a  branch  of  V  e 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  present  secretary  of  that  Board 
is  in  hearty  accord  with  us.  Further,  we  are  planning  to  make 
OUT  association  more  educative,  and  more  helpful  in  marketing 
our  honey.  We  have  at  our  fingers'  ends  both  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  two  of  the  most  extensive  honey  markets  in  the 
United  States,  besides  numerous  smaller  residential  towns,  as 
markets  for  our  honey.    We  must  take  more  advantage  of  these. 

We  end  with  an  appeal  to  every  reader  of  Gleanings  in  New 
Jersey  to  join  at  once.  Dues  but  50  cents  per  year.  Remit  by 
postal  order  or  check  to  the  secretary.  Act  at  once.  Also  write 
a  few  lines,  stating  your  experience  with  foul  brood,  and  if  you 
are  surrounded  by  the  careless  bee-keeper  with  box  hives. 

Yours  f  r  a  foul-brood  law  in  1909,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
the  New  Jersey  Bee-keepers'  Association. 

Executive  Committee: 
W.  W.  Case,  President. 

J.  H.  M.  Cook,  A.  G.  Hann,  E.  G.  Carr.  Vice-presidents. 
A.  G.  Hann,  Secretaiy  and  Treasurer,  Pittston,  Pa. 

[This  is  a  good  move.  Let  the  New  Jersey 
bee-keepers  take  notice. — Ed.] 


FOUL-BROOD  LAW  NEEDED  IN  IOWA. 

Iowa  ought  to  have  a  foul-brood  law,  for  I  am 
informed  that  the  disease  is  getting  quite  a  start 
in  this  fetate.    I  believe  that  every  State  adjoin 
ing  Iowa  has  a  foul  brood  law. 

Our  representative  from  this  county  is  a  bee- 
keeper, and  will  do  all  he  can  to  get  a  foul-brood 
law  passed.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  the 
bee-keepers  of  Iowa  to  meet,  and  organize  an 
Iowa  State  bee-keepers'  association.?  We  should 
then  b^  in  condition  to  get  a  law  passed.  I  am 
willing  to  do  all  that  I  can. 

Silver  City,  Iowa.  T.  L.  Shawler. 

[Gi  EAMNGS  will  be  glad  to  help  in  any  way 
possible.  The  first  important  thing  to  do  is 
to  organize  a  State  bee-keepe's'  association. 
—Ed.] 


CONDITIONS   IN    OKLAHOMA    GOOD    FOR    B  ES. 

Mr.  Lemon  states  that  he  has  been  told  that 
bees  could  not  be  kept  here.  I  think  that  is  a 
mistake,  as  there  are  several  small  apiaries  near 
my  place,  and  several  quite  large  ones  in  Eastern 
and  Central  Oklahoma.  Of  course  I  could  not 
say  as  to  Mr.  Lemon's  locality.  With  what  lit- 
tle experience  I  have  had  I  find  that  what  Mr. 
Lemon  says  in  regard  to  the  winters  is  about 
right;  but  the  bees  could  be  put  in  a  cellar  if  the 
losses  were  too  heavy.  J.  W.  Jackson. 

Curtis,  Oklahoma,  Jan.  11,  1909. 


CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  EVGLAND. 

Might  I  sug.c^est  you  have  some  articles  on 
bee-keeping  in  New  England  ?  Wherever  I  go 
in  this  section  I  find  only  empty  hives,  discour- 
aged failures,  and  a  general  idea  that  bees  can 
do  nothing  here.  J.  E.  Smith. 

Newton  Center,  Mass. 

[One  of  our  department  editors,  J.  E.  Crane, 
of  Middlebury,  Vt,  represents  New  England. 
Perhaps  he  can  explain  the  conditions  above 
mentioned. — Ed.] 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root 


For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whososever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life. — John  3  : 16. 

HAPPY  SURPRISES. 

Some  years  ago  1  told  you  of  my  many  "  hap- 
py surprises  "  that  at  that  time  met  me  almost 
every  day,  and  I  think  I  told  you  that  if  we  were 
leading  humble,  honest  lives,  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  happy  surprises.  Well,  they  are  coming 
yet,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  of  some  of  them.  I 
am  glad  to  tell  you  that  some  of  them,  at  least, 
have  to  do  with  spiritual  things  as  well  as  the 
things  of  this  world. 

When  I  wrote  about  that  "  common-sense  shoe" 
in  the  Christmas  issue  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
that  Mr.  Coward  was  a  Christian  worker;  but  I 
felt  safe  in  giving  his  business  the  strong  words 
of  praise  I  used,  for  I  felt  he  was  doing  mission- 
ary work  for  tired  feet  and  tired  bodies,  whoever 
he  might  be.  You  can  imagine,  therefore,  the 
surprise  and  pleasure  the  following  letter  gave 
me.  Let  me  explain  first,  that  this  letter  comes 
from  Mr.  F.J.  Root  (a  brother  of  our  good  friend 
W.  P.  Root).  He  is  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can Grocer,  No.  90  West  Broadway,  New  York. 
Here  is  the  part  of  his  letter  referring  to  James  S. 
Coward: 

Mr.  Coward  is  a  strong  Methodist,  and  runs  a  noon-day  prayer- 
meeting  on  Greenwich  St.  I  have  bought  a  large  part  of  my  shoes 
there  since  I  have  been  in  New  York — 25  years.  He  is  an  old 
friend  of  Mr.  Barrett,  publisher  of  ihe  Grocer,  and  they  have  an 
enormous  trade.  I  was  talking  with  one  of  the  men  the  other 
day  in  the  repair  department.  He  says  he  takes  in  on  an  average 
150  pairs  of  old  shoes  every  day  to  be  repaired.  They  keep  24 
men  busy  selling  shoes  on  one  side  of  the  store,  and  about  as 
many  women.  Coward  has  built  all  this  up  from  the  humblest 
beginnings.  There  are  lots  of  different  styles  of  shoes,  but  he 
advertises  these  homely  things  most.  He  owns  a  shoe-factory  in 
Massachusetts,  and  Barrett  says  he  is  probably  making  $100,000 
a  year.  His  son  is  with  him.  It  is  a  great  shop.  It  is  only 
around  the  corner  from  us. 

When  I  read  the  above  I  said,  "  May  God  be 
praised  that  we  have  at  least  a  few  rich  men  who 
are  not  only  glorifying  God  in  their  daily  voca- 
tion, but  are  not  ashamed  to  strive  to  combine 
business  and  religion." 

Well,  a  little  latter  I  had  another  "  happy  sur- 
prise "  from  the  same  source.  I  got  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Coward  in  regard  to  some  shoes  I  had  order- 
ed, and  in  the  letter  was  a  little  book.  I  should 
call  it  a  pretty  little  testament,  only  it  contained 
only  the  book  of  John.  Well,  I  was  almost 
startled  to  read  on  the  first  outside  cover  these 
words: 

:  i6 — God'^  greatest  gift  to  A.  I.  Root." 

It  was  all  in  print  except  my  name,  and  that 
was  so  neatly  written  in  that  it  almost  seemed  as 
if  it  was  the  work  of  the  printer  too.* 

When  I  opened  the  book,  on  the  very  front 
page  I  saw  something  that  startled  me  still  more. 
Friends,  what  I  saw  there  was  evidently  intended 
for  myself  alone;  but  knowing  me  as  you  do  I 
am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  for  giving  it  here  in 
print.    This  is  what  I  saw,  in  large  plain  type: 

*  The  little  St.  John  testament  mentioned,  I  find  is  published 
by  the  American  Bible  Society;  but  somebody  <1  presume  friend 
Coward)  has  pasted  in  an  extra  leaf  over  the  title-page.  This 
extra  leaf  is  put  in  so  neatly  (rounded  corners  like  the  rest  of  the 
book)  that  one  never  suspects  it  was  not  printed  in.  This  leaf 
contains  the  words  I  have  quoted. 


FOR   GOD  so  LOVHD 

A.  I.  ROOT 

THAT  HE  GAVE  HIS  ONLY  BEGOTTEN  SON 
THAT  HE,  BELIEVING  IN  HIM,  SHOULD 
NOT  PERISH,  BUT  HAVE 

.  EVERLASTING  LIFE. 
John  3:15-16. 

Now  please  notice  the  delicate  compliment 
conveyed  to  any  friend  you  may  wish  to  send 
such  a  book  to.  The  book  is  printed  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  in  the 
name.  Such  a  present  then  means  to  the  one  to 
whom  you  send  it  xhzXyou  not  only  love  that 
friend,  but  you  want  to  tell  him  that  God  also 
loves  him.  To  get  the  matter  before  you  clear- 
ly, let  me  explain  that  this  little  book  is  almost 
the  only  recogniiion  I  have  had  frem  Mr.  Cow- 
ard in  regard  to  the  wri'^e-up  I  gave  his  lifework. 
Instead  of  writing  me  a  nice  letter,  as  most  peo- 
ple would  do,  he  simply  says  to  me  in  this  way, 
"  God  loves  you,"  implying  by  that,  that  what 
I  said  was  out  of  love  to  God  and  humanity,  and 
not  because  I  wanted  to  do  him  a  favor,  for  he 
was  and  is  an  utter  stranger  to  me. 

Now,  this  is  not  all.  The  head  of  our  shipping 
department  (Mr.  Jacob  Borger)  came  to  me  just 
before  I  left  home  with  a  little  book  in  his  hand. 
There  was  a  comical  look  on  Jacob's  face  that  I 
knew  from  past  experience  meant  something. 
Can't  I  stop  long  enough  here  to  say  that  Jacob 
has  been  with  me  toward  thirty  years.?  He  was 
one  of  the  very  first  that  God  in  his  loving  kind- 
ness permitted  me  to  bring  to  the  feet  of  that 
"  only  begotten  S  >n."  Some  of  you  may  re- 
member the  story  of  the  barefooted  boy  I  found 
in  that  first  mission  Sunday-school,  at  Abbeyville. 
Well,  what  Jacob  had  in  his  hand  that  winter 
morning  was  a  little  testament  such  as  I  have 
been  describing.    As  he  handed  it  to  me  he  said: 

"The  B.  &  O  Railroad  Co.  send  you  this  lit- 
tle book." 

Supposing  it  was  something  about  directions 
for  routing  cars  of  bee-hives,  I  took  it;  but  when 
I  saw  it  was  a  little  testament,  the  book  of  John, 
I  said: 

"Why,  Jacob!  do  you  really  mean  that  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co  has  gone  into 
the  business  of  distributing  testaments  to  their  pa- 
trons?" 

Had  I  sent  them  a  testament  the  world  might 
understand  it;  but  the  idea  of  a  great  railroad 
company  stopping  its  enormous  traffic,  say  for 
just  a  minute,  and  then  to  go  to  handing  out 
testaments — the  whole  thing  was  too  ridiculous. 
Jacob  gravely  enj  lyed  my  surprise  for  a  moment, 
and  then  burst  out  in  a  regular  schoolboy  laugh; 
and,  if  I  remember  correctly,  several  of  the  other 
hands  joined  in  with  him.  A  little  later,  when 
he  explained  that  it  was  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  branch 
of  the  B.  &  O.  who  were  permitted  to  do  this 
work  in  the  name  of  the  B.  &  O.,  I  understood 
it  better;  but  may  God  be  praised  for  the  fact 
that  the  testaments  are  going  out,  and  that  it  is 
the  B.  &  O.'s  money  that  pays  for  them.  Once 
more,  may  God  be  praised  for  the  great  work  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  now  doing  all  over  the  world.  I 
am  going  to  close  this  Home  paper  with  an  ex- 
tract from  the  34th  Annual  Review  of  their  work, 
entitled  "  Association  Men."  See  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  wonderful  "  boiled- 
down  "  sermon: 
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Heb.  2:1-6,  V.  3, — God's  Question. — Here  is  a  question  which 
you  can't  answer,  which  I  can't  answer,  which  the  angels  can't 
answer,  which  the  Devil  can't  answer,  which  God  himself  does 
not  answer.  "  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salva- 
tion?" If  I  neglect  my  health,  how  shall  I  escape  sickness?  If 
I  neglect  to  exercise,  how  shall  I  escape  weakness?  If  I  neglect 
my  mind,  how  shall  I  escape  imbecility?  If  I  neglect  my  pray- 
ers and  my  Bible  and  gatherings  of  godly  people,  how  shall  I  es- 
cape atheism?  If  the  train  is  coming  down  the  track  60  miles  an 
hour,  and  I  am  on  the  track,  and  neglect  to  move,  how  shall  I  es- 
cape being  run  over?  If  I  neglect  salvation,  how  shall  I  escape 
hell?  You  may  know  some  way — the  Bible  does  not  mention 
any.  Remember:  "  There  is  none  other  name  under  heaven, 
given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 

As  a  further  glimpse  of  this  godly  shoemaker, 
I  give  below  the  closing  part  of  a  business  letter: 

I  am  always  pleased  to  know  of  men  who,  in  the  rush  and 
crush  of  this  world,  take  an  active  part  in  the  Sunday-school,  as 
so  few  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  do  so.  I  wish  you  could 
see  mine,  over  six  hundred,  and  our  orchestra  of  twelve  pieces  of 
music;  and  we  know  well  how  to  sing  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul," 
and  I,  on  the  26th  year,  its  superintendent.  Do  not  think  I  am 
bringing  it  in  as  an  advertising  card  —  far  from  it!  I  am  only  a 
poor  shoemaker,  saved  by  his  grace. 

New  York,  Jan.  23.  James  S.  Coward. 


Health  Notes 


T.    B.  terry's   D»ILY    MENU;    JUST  WHAT  AND 
WHEN  A\D  HOW  HE  TAKFS  HIS  DAILY  FOOD. 

Judging  from  the  large  amount  of  correspond- 
ence that  I  am  getting  on  the  subject  I  am  sure 
that  many  people  will  read  the  following,  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Practical  Farmer,  with  great 
interest. 

WHAT  TO  EAT. 

From  a  very  kind  letter  we  extract  the  following:  "  Will  you 
not  for  the  benefit  of  new  readers  give  in  detail  a  bill  of  fare  that 
suffices  for  you  and  Mrs.  Teriy,  say  for  one  week?  It  will  be  a 
favor  gratefully  received.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  broken  down 
in  health.  A  doctor  once  said  I  might  live  a  week.  But  since 
finding  out  that  hea'th  comes  from  fresh  air,  proper  water,  diet, 
€tc.,  1  have  been  quite  well." 

First,  it  should  be  said  that  Mrs.  T.  and  myself  face  different 
conditions.  She,  from  choice,  is  an  active,  busy  woman,  on  her 
feet,  working  about  during  the  6  or  7  hours  a  day  when  I  am 
sitting  down  doing  head  work.  I  need  to  be  rather  more  particu- 
lar about  diet  than  she  does,  although  I  take  plenty  of  exercise. 
Now,  please  understand,  good  people,  that  we  are  not  specially 
urging  you  to  take  up  with  our  diet.  No,  you  may  live  quite 
differently  and  still  enjoy  good  health.  My  sole  desire  in  again 
telling  you  what  we  eat  is  to  call  your  attention  to  how  little 
and  what  simple  food  one  really  needs;  to  the  small  amount  of 
cooking  that  is  necessary,  and  to  the  splendid  health  and  cutting- 
down  of  household  work  that  is  the  result.  In  this  line  I  am  al- 
ways ready  to  write  and  talk.  You  will  remember  that  wife 
has  the  same  pure  air  to  breathe  that  I  do,  and  the  same  cold  air 
winter  nights.  And  she  is  a  good  breather,  rather  better  than  I. 
She  drinks  as  much  of  the  same  clean  rain  water  as  I  do,  or  more. 
She  sleeps  rather  more.  She  is  in  the  same  light  in  the  home, 
and  sunshine.  Of  exercise  she  gets  plenty,  and  does  not  ever 
need  to  overdo.  We  each  weigh  about  160  You  will  look  far 
before  you  find  a  more  healthy  woman  than  Mrs.  Terry. 

FULL  DETAILS  OF  OUR  TWO  MEALS. 

My  usual  breakfast  for  years  has  been  two  ounces,  more  or 
less,  of  dry  flaked  wheat,  eaten  with  butter,  and  much  fruit, 
fresh  when  possible,  or  dried  and  soaked  up  in  pure  water. 
Nothing  but  just  this.  Once  in  a  while,  if  bread  looks  tempting 
to  me,  I  eat  a  slice  of  that,  at  least  two  days  old,  instead  of  the 
wheat.  For  a  few  minutes  at  the  close  of  the  meal  I  may  be 
decidedly  hungry  for  more  food.  But  this  feeling  soon  passes  oflf 
and  am  never  hungry  again  until  the  time  for  night  meal.  And 
my  head  is  far  more  clear,  and  I  can  stick  to  writing  longer  and 
not  get  tired,  than  I  ever  remember  being  able  to  do  before.  In 
fact,  I  hardly  know  what  tired  is  now;  but  I  used  to.  I  rarely 
eat  any  flaked  wheat  at  night.  There  are  two  reasons:  It  does 
not  seem  to  give  quite  as  good  results.  Some  oihers  have  report- 
ed the  same,  but  not  all.  Then  I  want  to  keep  in  touch  with 
cooked  food,  partially  so  it  will  not  be  so  much  of  a  change 
when  I  go  away  from  home.  My  usual  supper  has  been  a  few 
California  walnuts,  say  6  to  10  ground  fine;  bread  and  butter,  or 
potato,  white  or  sweet,  or  bread  and  potato  (they  go  well  togeth- 
er) and  fruit.  Occasionally  we  may  have  rice  instead  of  potato. 
And  for  a  meal  or  two  we  may  have  beans  or  cheese  or  peanut 
butter  to  take  the  place  of  walnuts.    But  I  eat  but  one  protein- 


furnishing  food  at  a  meal,  and  very  little  of  that.  Once  in  a 
while  I  may  eat  a  very  little  dried  beef  in  place  of  nuts,  but  i 
eat  practically  no  meat  when  at  home.  I  do  not  like  to  be 
troublesome  when  visiting.  Wife's  usual  breakfast  is  white 
bread  and  butter,  percolator  coffee,  and  fruit.  Her  supper  is  in- 
dicated above,  except  that  she  eats  a  little  meat  now  and  then — 
not  much.  We  have  both  learned  not  to  overeat  of  protein,  thus 
bringing  on  old-age  troubles.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  us  to  set 
on  cold  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and  butter  and  fruit,  and  make  a 
delicious  supper.  I  never  enjoyed  meals  more  than  I  do  now. 
We  eat  home-made  graham  and  white  bread. 

T.  B.  Terry. 


WHERE  THERE    IS   A  WILL    THERE    IS    A  WA\  — 
ESPECIALLY  WHEN  ONE  IS  TRUSTING  IN  GOD. 

My  dear  Brother  A.  I.  Root: — Twenty-six  years  ago, while  em- 
ployed as  brakeman  on  the  Panhandle  Railway,  and  while  in 
the  act  of  coupling  cars,  I  stepped  on  a  round  stone  which  turned 
with  me,  and  I  lost  my  balance.  I  started  to  fall  face  forward. 
In  falling  forward  I  was  caught  between  the  bumpers  of  the  cars, 
and  had  my  entire  lower  jaw  and  tongue  crushed  off.  I  was  tak- 
en to  the  hospital,  and  was  told  there  that  I  had  only  a  very  few 
hours  to  live.  This  was  not  very  encouraging,  but  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  "  what  could  not  be  cured  must  be  endured,"  and  that 
I  might  as  well  make  the  best  of  the  situation  and  try  to  be  as 
cheerful  as  possible.  This  seemed  to  have  a  good  effect.  The 
first  48  hours  the  doctor  thought  several  times  that  I  was  gone, 
and  I  had  given  up  all  hope,  closed  my  eyes,  and  was  just  wait- 
ing for  the  last  summons.  After  lying  in  this  stupor  for  about  six 
hours  I  commenced  to  revive  and  get  better.  I  improved  day  by 
day,  and,  being  in  excellent  health  before  my  injury,  my  wound 
soon  healed  up,  and  in  five  weeks  I  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
hospital  and  go  home. 

During  the  time  I  was  in  the  hospital  I  could  not  speak  a  word 
nor  utter  a  sound.  I  wrote  on  my  tablet,  asking  the  chief  sur- 
geon who  had  charge  of  me  if  I  would  ever  be  able  to  talk 
again.  He  looked  down  at  me  very  pitifully  and  said,  "No,  my 
boy,  you  will  never  be  able  to  speak  again,  as  you  have  nothing 
to  talk  with,  as  e^ery  organ  of  speech  is  gone."  This  was  a  sad 
blow.  It  seemed  too  hard  to  be  compelled  to  go  through  the 
world  maimed  and  crippled  the  way  I  was,  then  not  ever  be  able 
to  speak  aga'n.  I  felt  like  giving  up  in  despair,  when  the  old 
adage  of "  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way  "  came  to  me.  I 
thought,  "  I  have  the  will;  will  the  way  be  provided?"  The 
Lord  heard  my  faint  plea  for  help,  and  came  to  my  aid.  After 
leaving  the  hospital  I  went  home  to  my  mother  to  let  her  take 
care  of  me.  Then  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  there  was  any  way 
of  talking  I  was  going  to  have  it.  At  first  I  could  not  even  utter 
a  sound — not  even  grunt;  but  I  would  not  give  up.  I  only  work- 
ed that  much  harder.  Finally  I  got  so  I  could  make  a  sound.  It 
was  only  a  faint  grunt;  but  that  gave  me  courage,  and  I  worked 
still  harder.  1  did  not  limit  myself  to  a  ten  or  a  twelve  hour  day, 
but  kept  at  work  every  minute  I  was  awake,  even  though  it  was 
the  dead  hour  of  midnight  or  the  small  wee  hours  of  morning. 
Perseverance  gained  its  reward.  I  learned  to  talk,  and  have  en- 
joyed tie  great  blessing  of  being  able  to  talk  for  the  past  25 
years.  This  I  consider  is  one  of  God's  special  blessings.  When 
the  surgeons  and  doctors  all  told  me  that  I  would  never  be  able 
to  speak  again,  suppose  I  had  folded  my  hands  and  made  no  effort 
to  try  to  talk.  I  would  now  be  going  round  through  the  world 
making  all  my  wants  and  wishes  known  by  the  use  of  pencil  and 
paper;  but  my  accepting  that  old  adage,  "  where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way,"  was  the  means  of  my  being  able  to  enjoy  the 
great  blessing  of  speech  for  the  past  25  years.  The  Lord  will 
pour  out  great  blessings  on  us  if  we  will  only  let  him. 

Now  in  regard  to  eating.  At  first  I  could  not  eat  any  solid 
food  at  all.  I  had  to  live  on  liquid  nourishment  altogether. 
Finally  I  got  so  I  could  eat  solid  food  by  having  it  prepared 
especially  for  me.  This  I  kept  up  for  several  years  by  watching 
very  closely,  and  cutting  out  all  foods  that  did  not  agree  with 
me,  or  that  hurt  the  stomich.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  not 
been  able  to  eat  much  but  bread  from  the  whole-wheat  flour  (a 
special  flour  1  get  from  Chicago);  butter  and  extracted  honey, 
with  a  cup  of  cocoa;  but  for  the  past  eight  weeks  I  have  not  even 
been  able  to  take  that.  I  had  to  live  on  raw  eggs  and  milk, 
chicken  broth,  beef  tea,  etc.  Some  days  I  could  not  even  take 
that.  I  got  so  weak  that  I  could  hardly  walk  across  the  room; 
yet  I  would  not  call  in  a  doctor.  Previous  to  this  I  had  taken 
treatment  from  quite  a  number  of  doctors,  but  could  not  get  any 
relief  or  benefit.  I  got  to  studying  the  matter  over  in  my  own 
mind,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  1  can  not  chew  any  of 
my  food,  but  have  to  swallow  it  without  being  masticated,  my 
stomach  had  to  masticate  and  digest  too,  thus  causing  the  stomach 
to  do  double  work  all  the  time,  which  it  has  been  doing  for  the 
past  25  years.  What  man  can  stand  it  to  work  day  and  night 
right  straight  along?  He  can  stand  it  for  perhaps  one  or  two  days 
and  nights,  then  he  must  have  rest.  1  felt  that,  if  I  could  live  on 
a  liquid  nourishment  for  a  few  weeks,  and  let  the  stomach  rest, 
it  would  do  me  more  good  than  any  thing  else  This  I  have  been 
doing,  and  am  now  feeling  better,  and  trust  that  I  shall  soon  be 
able  to  take  my  brown  bread  and  honey  again. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  working  with  my  bees.  They  have 
been  a  great  help  to  me  in  the  way  of  health.    When  I  felt  so 
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distressed,  and  hardly  able  to  drag  one  foot  after  the  other,  I 
would  go  out  to  the  bees  and  sit  down  and  watch  them;  and  in 
watching  the  little  fellows  tumble  over  each  other  in  their  haste 
to  get  into  the  hive,  it  seems  to  drive  away  the  blues  and  makes 
me  feel  better,  and  I  get  much  pleasure  in  working  with  them. 
I  trust  that  I  may  be  able  to  meet  you  some  time,  as  I  feel  that 
we  are  old  friends.  John  T.  Elliott. 

Colliers,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  26. 

Friend  E. ,  we  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  you 
for  this  little  story,  for  it  contains  a  wonderful 
truth,  and  one  that  may  help,  nobody  knows  how 
many  other  fellow- travelers.  It  is  this:  That 
where  one  sets  to  work  resolutely  with  a  faith  in 
himself,  in  humanity,  and  in  God,  wonderful 
things  may  be  done.  First,  your  life  was  doubt- 
less saved,  at  the  time  of  that  accident,by  a  cheer- 
ful resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  You  did  not 
get  frightened  or  rattled,  even  if  the  doctor  did 
tell  you  that  you  could  live  only  a  few  hours.  I 
once  had  a  similar  experience.  Something  got 
into  my  windpipe  and  stopped  my  breath.  My 
fright  because  I  thought  I  was  going  to  die  very 
much  aggravated  the  trouble  When,  however, 
I  faced  the  dark  valley,  and  said  mentally, 
"  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done,"  I  quieted  down 
and  the  distress  let  up.  My  good  wife's  encour- 
aging words  also  helped  me  greatly.  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  many  people  lose  their  lives  through 
fright,  when,  if  they  would  make  an  effort  to 
keep  cool,  and  trust  in  God,  they  would  come  out 
all  right.  And  you  unfold  to  us  another  won- 
derful truth — namely,  that  even  where  the  or- 
gans of  speech  are  damaged  or  gone,  nature  will, 
in  time,  supply  something  that  can  be  used  as  a 
substitute;  and  I  do  not  know  but  many  dumb 
people  might  even  now  learn  to  talk  enough  to 
make  their  wishes  known,  if  they  tried  as  hard 
and  perseveringly  as  you  did.  May  God  bless 
you  in  your  efforts  to  learn  what  further  lessons 
the  great  Father  above  is  striving  to  teich  you. 
T.  B.  Terry,  Cornaro,  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
others  have  regained  their  health  in  just  the  way 
you  learned  to  talk;  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  God  has  placed  the  means  within  our  reach 
to  get  over  and  climb  out  of  almost  any  trouble 
in  the  way  of  disease  and  sickness,  if  we  can  on- 
ly put  our  hands  in  his  and  make  use  of  all  the 
means  that  lie  within  our  reach. 


T.  B.  TERRY,  IN  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  ON  TY- 
PHOID FEVER. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  woman  from  Iowa  was  visiting  us.  On 
her  way  here  she  stopped  in  a  city  for  a  week.  When  she  got 
here  she  was  pretty  well  used  up.  A  bowel  trouble  set  in  which 
became  quite  serious.  One  morning  she  did  not  get  up,  as  she 
had  been  bad  off  during  the  night.  She  thought  it  would  be  best 
to  send  for  a  doctor,  and  was  evidently  quite  worried.  Of  course, 
there  was  grave  danger  that  typhoid  fever  would  be  the  result. 
At  this  point  I  quietly  told  the  lady  that  I  understood  exactly 
what  the  trouble  was  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it;  that  if  she  would 
eat  absolutely  nothing,  and  drink  water  freely,  four  glasses  dur- 
ing the  first  hour,  and  lie  still,  that  she  would  be  comfortable 
soon.  She  did  as  directed,  and  hot  things  were  placed  at  her  feet 
and  about  bowels  to  keep  her  very  warm.  The  water  given  was 
our  pure  filtered  rain  water.  The  result  was  that  she  was  dressed 
and  downstairs  in  a  few  hours,  and  fairly  well  the  next  day. 
The  trouble  was  she  didn't  have  strength  to  digest  the  food  eaten, 
and  it  decayed  in  the  intestines,  and  nature  was  rushing  it  out  to 
prevent  further  poisoning  of  system  and  dangerous  inflammation. 
No  more  food  for  a  time,  and  pure  water,  and  rest,  was  all  that 
was  needed.  In  the  old  way  with  typhoid  fever  there  was  a  long 
tedious  illness,  and  about  one  in  four  died.  In  the  new  way,  the 
natural  common-sense  way,  1211  cases  of  typhoid  have  been 
treated  and  quickly  cured  by  some  great  doctors  in  Boston,  with- 
out a  single  loss  of  life,  it  is  stated.  I  have  just  been  reading 
about  it.  How  marvelously  it  backs  up  what  we  have  been  try- 
ing for  several  years  to  impress  on  our  readers.  The  teachings  of 
these  "  Hints  "  can  no  longer  be  called  radical,  as  they  were  at 
first.    The  greatest  physicians  and  authorities  in  the  whole  world 


are  fast  coming  out  in  full  accord  with  simple,  natural  ways  of 
preventing  disease  and  curing  it. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  doctors  will  in- 
dorse the  above — at  least  that  part  of  it  to  the  ef- 
fect that  four  glasses  of  water,  taken  inside  of  an 
hour,  keeping  still,  and  eating  absolutely  noth- 
ing, will  ward  off  an  attack  of  fever.  And  then 
this  other  one  that,  on  the  average,  about  one  in 
four  die  with  the  ordinary  treatment;  that  in  over 
a  thousand,  treated  in  "  the  common-sense  way," 
every  one  recovered.  In  our  locality  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  very  few  deaths  from  typhoid 
fever  in  the  course  of  a  year — perhaps  one  in  ten, 
or  perhaps  not  more  than  one  in  twenty-five.  We 
have  had  some  experience  with  it  in  our  own 
family,  but  it  was  mostly  years  ago.  Since  we 
have  been  careful  about  our  drinking-water  there 
has  been  none  of  it,  and  only  a  little  in  our  neigh- 
borhood and  locality.  If  the  above  statements 
are  all  true,  it  is  not  only  a  startling  fact  but  a 
terrible  arraignment  of  our  methods  in  the  past. 


A  GREAT  CITY  DAILY  THAT  DOES  NOT  ACCEPT 
WHISKY  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mr.  Root: — You  speak  in  the  last  issue  of  Gleanings  about 
wishing  there  were  a  large  newspaper  that  would  not  accept 
liquor  advertisements.  There  is  one  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  the 
Worcester  Telegram,  which  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  Massachusetts  (outside  of  the  Boston  papers)  that 
will  not  take  an  advertisement  for  even  a  cider-mill. 

Worcester  has  gone  "  no  license  "  two  years  in  succession, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  this 
morning's  paper.  Worcester  going  no  m>ans  "  no  "  for  almost 
every  town  around  it.  There  were  only  two  adjacent  towns 
that  went  "  yes  "  last  year,  and  it  is  said  that,  very  strongly, 
they  have  had  enough  arid  will  go  dry  next  year. 

Our  town,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a  strong  license  town  normal- 
ly, but  it  went  dry  last  spring,  largely  on  account  of  Worcester 
going  "no."  We  hope  to  carry  it  again  next  year.  I  wish  we 
could  vote  on  the  question  here  by  counties  as  you  seem  to  in 
Ohio.  One  town  dry  and  the  next  one  wet  amounts  to  about  the 
same  thing  as  both  going  wet. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  Gleanings  in  all  its 
departments;  and  should  I  give  up  my  bees,  as  long  as  1  have  a 
dollar  to  spare  I  will  be  a  subscriber  if  you  keep  up  its  present 
standard.  E.  C.  Putnam. 

Millbury,  Mass.,  Dec.  9. 

Our  friend  is  right  about  it.  The  sample  copy 
of  the  Worcester  Telegram  he  sends  is  a  larger 
daily,  if  any  thing,  than  any  paper  we  have  in 
Cleveland.  It  has  been  published  23  years,  and 
yet  there  is  not  a  whisky  advertisement  in  it  from 
beginning  to  end.  In  fact,  the  copy  he  sends  is 
full  of  the  temperance  war  from  start  to  finish. 
May  God  be  praised  for  at  least  one  great  daily 
that  will  "  dare  to  be  a  Daniel." 


big  sum  offers  are  spurned  by  WRIGHTS. 

Pau,  France,  Jan.  19. — All  the  money  which  the  Wright 
brothers  have  gained  by  taking  prizes  offered  for  aviation  is  in- 
significant compared  with  the  sum  they  could  earn  by  accepting 
the  offers  made  by  many  local  authorities,  and  the  owners  of  cer- 
tain fashionable  resorts,  as  well  as  by  the  officials  of  French 
railways,  to  induce  them  to  carry  on  their  experiments  in  differ- 
ent neighborhoods.  The  town  has  gone  mad  on  the  subject  of 
flying.  Street  musicians  are  singing  impromptu  melodies  with 
words  glorifying  the  American  brothers.  A  number  of  French 
painters  have  arrived,  with  the  view  of  committing  to  canvas 
their  fiist  impressions  of  a  real  fiying-machine,  and  exhibiting 
them  at  this  year's  saloon.  A  legion  of  photographers  is  also  in 
sight,  while  scores  of  dainty  damsels  belonging  to  French  high 
society  may  be  seen  to-day  going  toward  the  aviation  ground, 
with  cameras  under  their  arms,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  able 
to  get  a  snapshot  of  Wilbur  Wright,  who  slept  last  night  with  his 
two  workmen  beside  his  precious  machine.  Mr.  Wright  tells 
the  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect to  compete  at  the  forthcoming  race  from  Monte  Carlo  to  Cap 
Martin  and  back,  since  the  distance  and  other  conditions  will 
not  be  sufficiently  interesting.  He  added,  however,  that  he 
might  go  over  there  "  by  the  side  entrance  "  with  his  machine  to 
see  how  his  colleagues  are  getting  along. 
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Made  of  wire  that  is 
all  life  and  strength  —  wire 
that    stretches  true    and  tight 
and  yields  just  enough  under  impact 
to  give  bacl^     7ery  jolt  and  jam  it 
eives.  J 
Made  of  materials  seh     3d  and  tested  m 
in  all  the  stages  from      :  own  mines,  ^| 
through  our  own  blast  furnac     and  rolling 
and  wire  mills,  to  the  finished  product.  Our 
employment  of  specially  adapted  metals  is 
— --=.^    of  great  importance  in  fence  wire;  a  wire 
that  must  be  hard  yet  not  brittle;  stiff  and  springy  yet 
flexible  enough  for  splicing — best  and  most  durable 
fence  material  on  earth. 

To  obtain  these  and  in  addition  apply  a  quality  of 
vanizing  that  will  effectually  protect  against  weather 
conditions,  is  a  triumph  of  the  wiremaker's  art. 

These  are  combined  in  the  American  and  Ellwood 
fences — the  product  of  the  greatest  mines,  steel 
producing  plants  and  wire  mills  in  the  world . 
And  with  these  good  facilities  and  the  old 
and  skilled  employes  back  of  them,  we  , 
maintain  the  highest  standard  of  ex- 
cellence possible  for  human  skill 
and  ingenuity  to  produce. 

Dealers  everywhere 
ing  styles  adapted  to 
purpose.    See  them. 

American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co. 

Chicago 
New  York 
Denver 
San 

Francisco 


% 
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old-style  back-breaking  gardening  methods.  Saves  seed  and 
insures  a  bigger,  better  yield. 

Be  modern.  Use  Planet  Jr.  Seeders,  cultivators  and  wheel- 
hoes,  because  they  are  made  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manu 
facturer  who  knows  what  is  needed  to  lighten  your  labor. 

No.  6.     The  newest  Planet  Jr.  Combination  Hill  and  DriP 
Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow.  Opens  the  furrow,  sows 
any  kind  of  garden  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls 
down  and  marks  out  the  next  row— all  at  one  operation.    Also  a 
perfect  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow. 
No.  12  Double-wheel  Hoe  has  adjustable  wheels  so  that  it  works 
equally  well  astride  or  between  rows— insures  close  work  and  does  away  with  hand-weeding. 

There's  a  Planet  Jr.  for  every  farm  and  garden  use— 45  kinds  in  all.  Our  1909  free 
illustrated  catalogue  describes  them  fully.    Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1106  S    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


50 


2'Horse'Powei*  $ 
Gasoline  Engine 

We  are  manufacturers,  not  merchants.    Save  dealers, 
jobbers  and  catalog  house  profit.    I'll  save  you  from 
S50  toS300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline  x^.^^ 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you   j^^,  ' 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
similar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  j^J^j^  Direct 

From 
My  Fac- 
tory on  30 
Days'  Free 
Trial.  Satisfac- 
tion   or  money 
back.  Write  forspec- 
proposition.  All 
you  pay  nie  is  for  raw 
material,   labor  and 
one  small  profit.    Send  tor 
my  big  BOOK  FREE. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
Wm,  Galloway  ( o. 
1685  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


GALLOWAY 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge. 
Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy 

S'H.-P,  on/y$119.Sa 


48  IN. 


'I'i^l  29c 

Best  higrh  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog— fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  88 
MASON  FENCE  CO.,  LEESBURG,  O. 


FENCE  AT  PANIC  PRICES 

We  purchased  raw  material  cheap  during  the 
panic,  you  get  the  saving.  These  low  prices 
won't  last  long.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Department  V  ::        Cleveland,  Ohio 


Anihan 


FENCE 


Great  care  is  used  in  thejj 
making-  of  an  Anthony  knot- 
knot  so  smooth  that  damage  cannot  result  to  stock  or  tOBheep's 
wool — a  knot  with  no  kink  inside  it  in  the  line  wire — a  knot 
superior  to  all  others  for  strength -a  knot  that  permits  the 
stays  to  be  parallel_with  posts  on  sl9pes  or  any  hillside  just 


as  on  level  land.  Gauge  every  wire 
■we  use— then  gauge  the  other 
fellow's.  We  mail  FREE  AN- 
THONY KNOT  souvenir  hat  pin, 
with  booklet.  The  head  is  an  exact 
Anthony  knot  as  it  appears  in  the 
fence.  See  the  knot  yourself,  and  get 
a  nobby  hat  pin  for  a  member  of  your 
family,    A\'rite  now. 

The  Anthony  Fence  Co., 

26  Michigan  St.,  Tecumseh,  Michigan 


tS  Cents  a  Rod 

For  a  22-inch  Hog  Fence ;  16c  for 
26-lnch;  19c  for  Si-Inch;  22  l-2e 
for  34-lnch;  27c  for  a  iT-Inch 
Farm  Fence.  50-1  nch  Poultry 
Fence  37  c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalogfree.  Writeforittoday. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  21,         MUNCIE,  IND. 


FENCE 

Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  101  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Matthews'  ^'NEW 

GOOD  TOOLS  IN  ONE 


KB  Seeder,  marker, 

hoe  rake,  plow, 

cultivator.  Single 
or  double  «rheel.  Adjust- 
ments easily  made. 
For  planting  and 
all  kinds  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Send  for 
Free  Booklet 
giving  full  description  of  implements 


UNIVERSAL'^  Garden  Tools 

Double  or  Single  Wheel  Hoe 

Cultivator,  Plow,  Rake,  changes 
quickly  made.    Cultivate  oe- 

^  -lUA     tween  or  astride  the  lowa.  Asf 


6  Styles  Seeders 

Opens  furrow,  drops  in  plain  sight 
ooTen  marks.  ~ 


AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 


Dept.  88  • 


Note  High  Arch  and  Plant  Guards. 
Bent  Oak  Handles  on  all  Tools. 

B0ST09C,  MASSAOSIUSETTS 
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Kia-Sfr  Roofing 

DON'T  spend  a  dollar  for  roofing  until  you  have  seen  and  tested  the  old.  reliable     _  ♦  ir  « 

Breese  Bros,  guaranteed  waterproof,flre-resisting,durable  Rubber  Roofing.     LiOWCSl  factory 
AFq  H  o  Kit  rvn-i*  /^TT-r^  cinani    ^  •r\f/-^/-t^^c^    >-vP  T  On  cfi      A  wnr»l  felt;  <3Q -fm-ro +oH  in  •acr»Viftl+: 


ON'T  spend  a  dollar  for  roofing  until  you  have  seen  and  tested  the  old.  reliable 
'   Breese  Bros,  guaranteed  waterproof, lire-resisting, durable  Rubber  Roofing* 
Made  by  cur  own  special  process,  of  long-fibre  wool  felt,  saturated  in  asphalt. 
FpA  A  Cement  and  Special  Roof  Ing^^'^^iiy  ^^^^^ed  on  both  sides. 
r  X  ^Ki  pjgjjg  inclosed  in  each  roIL    Send  for  Free  Samples  and  Booklet 


Hammer  lays  it. 


Get  these  samples  of  1-ply,  2-ply  and 
3-ply  roofing.  Put  them  to  every  test  you 
can  think  of  and  prove  to  your  own  sat- 
isfaction that  Breese  Bros.  Rubber  Roof- 
ing is  the  highest  quality  roofing  on  the 
market.   "We  give  the 

Longest  Guarantee 

Send  for  samples  or  order  now  on  our 
strong  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  We  pay  freight  to  all  points  east 
of  the  western  boundary  line  of  Minneso- 
ta, Iowa,  Missouri,  and  north  of  south  line  of  Tennessee.  Don't 
delay  ordering;  these  special  prices  may  not  be  offered  to  you  again. 
Take  advantage  of  them  and  write  now,  today. 

raEBREES^ROSj^Oj^^^Roofir^ 


Lowest  Factory 
Prices 

Freight  Prepaid  on 
100  lbs.  or  more 


35-lb.RoU— 108  <&4  OS 
Sq.Ft.-l-PIy 
45-lb.RoU— 108  4  OS 
Sq.  Ft.— 2-PIy  122 
55-lb.RoU— 108  AOS 
Sq.  Ft.-3-PIy 
Order  today  .orwrite  for 
Samples  and  Booklet 


Cincinnati.  OlUo 


Empire  Farmers  Handy  Waaon 
with  Good  Roads  Steel  Wheels 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 

The  Iron  Age  4-row  Sprayer  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  Pnta  solution 
'ust  where  needed  and  in  fog-like 
mist.  Pump  delivers  spray  under 
bigh  pressure,  thus  reaching  every 
part  of  vine,  effectuallykilliDg  bugs 
and  preventing  blight.  Has 
Orchard  Spraying  attach 
ment.  Write  for  free 
catalog  illustrat* 
ing  this  and 
other  Iron 
AgQ  tools. 


Iron  Age 
Four-Row 

Sprayer 


BflTEMAN  M'G.  CO.,  Box  120  S,      GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 


Galloway 


AND 
UP 

''BATH  IN  OIL" 

High  Grade  Separator— Direct 

Save  S25  to  S50  direct  at  my  factory- 
price — freight  prepaid.    Get  the  only 
Separator thatrunsin  "Bath  of  Oil," 
like  a  S5,000  automobile.  This 
alone  is  w  orth  $50  extra,  but 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 
Take 


90  Days^ 


Farm  Test — Freight  Prepaid 

Why  pay  $85  to  SltO  to  dealers  or  agents 
who  cannot  sell  you  a  separator  equal 
to  the  Galloway — closest  skimmer — 
easiest  run— easiest  cleaned— 10 -yr. 
guarantee.  Send  for  BOOK  FREE 
WM.  CALLOWAY  CO. 
Galloway  Sta. ,  Waterloo,  la. 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Ra  Dar  QflliarA  —We  will  guarantee  to  put 
OU  rer  ai|UClli;a   any  old  leaky,  worn-out, 

rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year. 

The  Pacfaet  Roof  Preserver,  makes  old, 

worn-out  roofs  new.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  free  roofing  book 
tells  all  about  it.     Write  tor    it  today. 

Ihe  Anderson  Manufacturino  Co..  Dept.  24  Elyria.  Obio> 


The  low  wheels  make  it  easy  for  you  to  load;  the  wide 
tires  make  it  easy  for  your  horses  to  draw.  We 
make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle.  Tires  any 
width,  plain  or  grooved.  They  make  old  wagons 
new.  Send  postal  card  for  FREE  Wheel  and 
Wagon  Book—"  ♦eood-Roadg'  Steel  Wheels  Make 
'AH  Roadseood."  Empire  Mfg. Co.,  Qulncy,lll. 

236  flHBBH^^BHBH^^B 


'SO  MORE  BLISTERED  HANDS, 
tired  backs,  picks,  spades  or  shovels. 
This  Jew -priced  implement  bores 
through  wet  or  dry  clay,  sand,  gravel 
or  gumbo;  alwayseharp — easily  lifted 
and  unloaded.  I 
Write  for  "Free  Book."  Learn  all  about 
this  wonderful  tool  and  we  will  tell  sou  | 
where  to  sea  one.  Address 
IWAN  BROS.  Dept.  R  Soufh  Bend,  Ind. 


DIG  A 
HOLE  IN 
AJiFFr. 
WITH 

WAN  PATENT  POST  HOLE  AUGER 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFING 

$^  AA  buys  full  roll  (108  sq.  ft.)  of  strictly  high 
■  ■  W  gi'acle  roofing,  either  rubber  or  flint  coatsur- 
I  iace,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 
roofing.    Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 

UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unite  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparison  and  our  unparalleled  selling  plan. 

UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.   Dept.  A38, Cleveland, 


EXCELL  •SSi' 

STEEL 


ROOFING, 
and  SIDING 


Send  today  for  Free  Book  and  bottom 
Factory  Prices  on  Metal  Roofing  and 
Siding.  Made  in  our  own  factory. 
Better  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
any  price.  Shipped  at  our  risk.  You 

Send  No  Money 

so  you  take  no  risk.  Our  guarantee 
and  see-what-you-buy-before-paying- 
Plan  specify  you  pay  nothing  unless 
fully  satisfied.  Lowest  prices  on  all 
roofing  and  roofing  supplies  sold 
straight  to  you  from  Factory  at  real 
TsrCtory  Prices.  Don"t  buy  till  you  get  our  prices  and 

Roofers'  Guide— Write  for  this  Book  today. 
The  United  Faeforie^Ce^^ept^^3^^Clevelandj^^ 
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PERFECT  POTATO 
,  PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance^ 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here's  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  common  with  com-i 
mon  planters.    Opens  the  furrow 
perfectly,   drops   the    e  ' 
correctly,  covers  it  uni- 
formly,  and  best  of  all  ^  w  Iron 
never  bruises  or    vif\l|L^   [improved  Robbin.] 
ESli^"    >^r«V  Potato  Planter 
postal  for 
our  1909 
free 
Book. 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

abont  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  VfiW  sare 
yoa  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lotot  money— the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

 and  the  

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  t  hey  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can't  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  Will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,Bo8  95.  Quincy.  Ills. 


WRITE  FOR  BEST  BUGGY  OFFER 

2  years 
Guar- 
antee 


in  America,  on  famous  Columbus  Bug- 
gies—at  prices  that  save  you  big  money. 
Lowest  factory  prices  offered  by  anyone, 
shipped  on  one  month's  approval,  2 
years'  guarantee.  Get  new  free  catalog, 
Colnmbns  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 
Station  f'89  Colurabys,  O. 


WHITEWASHING 

and  disinfecting  with  the  new 

•'Kant-Klo/'  Sprayer 

gives  twice  the  results  with  same 
labor  and  fluid.  Also  for  spraying 
trees,  vines,  vegetables,  etc. 
Booklet  free.  Address 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 
52  East  Av.,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


Earthquake  carIs 

We  have  just  procured  some  sets  of  25  colored  post-cards 
showing  the  startling  scenes  of  the  late  Italian  Earthquake. 
A  Great  Feature  of  these  cards  is  the  detailed  information 
printed  on  each  card  telling  a  graphic  story  about  the  picture 
and  in  this  way  making  the  set  a  complete  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  Greatest  of  Earthquakes.  We  are  giving 
the  set  free  with  each  yearly  subscription  to  the  Southern 
Farm  Journal;  one  of  the  best  monthly  farm  and  family  pa- 
pers published  in  the  South;  subscription  price  25  cts.  a  year. 
SOUTHERN  FARM  JOURNAL,     CHATTANOOGA,  TENN^ 

=  BIG  DISCOUNT  = 

on  all  bee-supplies  until  May  1.    Send  for  1909  prices. 
W.  D.  SOPER  COMPANY    JACKSON,  MICHIGAN. 


CALIFORNIA 


FLOWER  SEEDS 


In  this  California  Native  Flowers  Seed  distribution,  there^ 
are  contained  15  varieties,  each  of  which  would  be  a  treasure 
to  any  garden.    Some  of  these  are  rare  and  difficult  toobtain. 

They  include  the  wonderful  Matilija  Poppy,  by  many  con- 
sidered the  Queen  of  all  Flowers.  The  superb  California 
Poppy,  whose  Spanish  name  is  "Copa  de  Ora,"  Cup  of  Gold; 
the  brilliant  and  graceful  shooting  star  and  lovely  Baby-blue 
Eyes,  the  sweetest  darling  of  them  all.  The  regular  price 
of  these  seeds  at  retail  from  the  large  seed-growing  firm  from 
whom  we  obtain  the  supply  is  $1.35;  but  in  order  to  intro- 
duce to  you  the  lovely  California  home  and  garden  Maga- 
zine, widely  known  as  the  Western  Empire,  we  will  send 
you  the  entire  15  varieties,  postpaid,  and  a  full  year's  sub- 
scription to  our  paper  for  only  50  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 
Special  pages  to  gardening  and  California  cooking.  Address 

WESTERN  EMPIRE  MAGAZINE 
218  Times  Block  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


GARDEN 
SEEDS 


FREE! 


Two  Packets  for  Trial* 

We  send  two  regular  sized  packets  of  our  superior 
Gsirden  Seed,  your  selection,  and  our  Big  1909 
Seed  Manual  absolutely  Free  to  all  new  inquiries. 
We  are  anxious  to  increase  our  number  of  customers 
and  have  you  become  acquainted  with  our  Guaran- 
teed Seeds  is  the  reason  we  make  this  generous  offer 

If  you  give  Our  Seeds  atrial,  we  are  sure  you  will 
become  one  of  our  pleased  customers.  Write  today 
for  our  Big  1909,  100-page,  illustrated  Seed  Catalog. 
a.a,  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  266,  Clarindaja 


ALSIKE  CLOVER  SEED, 

Small  and  large 

Red  Alfalfa,  and  Timothy  Seed 
FOR  SALE. 

Seed  choice.    Write  for  prices.  Address 

F.  A.  SNELL,  MILLEDGEVILLE,  CARROLL  CO.,  ILL 


SPRAV  ^^""^  Fruits,  Crops, 
*  '^^^  *•  Poultry  Houses,  and 
do  whitewashing  with  The 
AUTO-SPRAY.  Factorv  trice 
and  guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Fitted  with 
Auto  Pop  Nozzle  does  the  work  of  three 
ordinary  sprayers.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  300,000  others.  "We  make 
many  styles  and  sizes.  Spraying  Guide 
Free.  Write  for  book,  prices  and  Agency 

The  E.  C.  Bro\vn  Co. 


20  Jay  Street. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


rnSBveYou$50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 
f-Sf  You'll  Let  Me 

This  is  just  a  little  ad — but  a  postal  will  bring  my  Big 
Book— and  give  you  my  fSO.OO  Saving  Price  and  Special 
Proposition.  You  can  save  as  much  answering  this  little  ad- 
vertisement as  if  it  coveieci  a  page. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  better  work  and  last  longer 
than  any  Spreader  made — no  mat- 
ter what  the  price— so  why  pay  S5( 
more?  20,000  farmers  have 
stamped  Iheir  O.  K.  on'"'" 
my  spreader  and  money* 
saving  price.    My  Special 
Proposition  will  interest  you. 
Just  a  postal  addressed  to  Gal- 
loway of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  willi 
bring  you  everything  postpaid. 

Will  You  Pay  a  Penny  For 
The  Postal  and  Save  SSO.OO? 
Address  Wm.  Calloway,  Pres. 

WM-  CALLOWAY  CO. 
1689  Calloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  la. 


Freight 
Paid 
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California 
Grown 


Few  people  have  any  knowledge  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  Seed  Industry  in  California,  where  thousands 
of  acres  are  tilled  annually  to  supply  the  markets  of 
tke  world. 

NATIVE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

15  varieties,  each  of  which  would  be  a  treasure  to  any 
grounds.  Some  are  rare,  and  difficult  to  obtain.  They 
include  the  wonderful  Matilija  Poppy,  by  many  con- 
sidered the  Queen  of  all  Flowers.  Also  the  superb 
California  Poppy,.' whose  Spanish  name  is  Copa  de 
Oro — Cup  of  Gold. 

Send  50c  for  15  packets,  containing  15  varieties 
of  California  flower  seeds,  and  we  will  send  them  to 
you  postpaid.    The  regular  retail  price  of  these  is  $1.35. 

General  Seed  and  Plant  Catalog  sent  free 
on  request. 

(Established  1871 ) 

Germain 

SEED  AND  PLANT  CO. 

H      LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


"REGENERATED"  " 

Swedish  Seiect 

OATS 

Bred  by  Garton  Bros..  England, 
from  the  famous  Swedish  Select, 
the  "Best  American  Oat." 

Finest  Oats  ever  seen  in  this 
country.  50  lbs.  per  bu.,  and 
guaranteed  absolutely  pure. 

First  Premitzm  Oats  at  111.  and 
Minn.,  State  Fairs,  1908,  from 
English  seed  last  spring. 

We  offer  both  English  and 
American  grown  stock.  Samples 
free, 

Ask  also  for  88-Page  Catalog 

Oats,  Com,  Barley,  Potatoes,  Gar- 
den Seeds,  etc. 

L.L.Olds  Seed  Co, 

Drawer  G.  Madison,  Wis. 
(Formerly  Clinton,  Wis.) 


AT  HALF  PRICE. 


True  to  name.  Free  from  dis- 
ease. Twenty  grafted  Apple-trees  for  $1.00.  Twenty-five  bud- 
ded Peach-trees,  $1.00.    Forty  Concord  Grape-vines  for  $1,00. 

Twenty-five-cent  Due  Bill  and  Catalog  Free. 
RATEKIN'S  SEED  AND  NURSERY  CO.,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


10 


Strong,  Hardy,  Two-year-old 

Grapevines 


$1.00 

Postpaid. 


Best  varieties— red,  white  and  black.  Just  the  fcind 
for  planting  around  the  house,  along  fences,  or  in  the 
garden.  We  also  offer  five  three-year-old  vines  for 
fl.oo.  Willhear  year  after  planting.  Our  valuable 
book,  how  to  plant,  cultivate  and  prune, free  with  every 
order.  Grapes  are  easily  grown  and  should  be  in  every 
garden,    x.  S.  HCBBARD  company,  Grapevine  Specialist!. 

Kstabiished  42  Teari.  FRKDONLi,  N.  ¥. 


Burpee's 


"Sflent  Salesman"  of  The  World's 
Largest  Mail=Order  Business  in 


y^y^y-lo  will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  who 
^^'^Cvlo  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds. 

A  book  of  174  pages.  It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  seeds  that  can  be 
grown,— as  proved  at  our  famous  FORDHOOK  FARMS,— the  most  complete  trial 
grounds  in  America.  With  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
carefully  written  descriptions,  it  is  A  SAFE  GUIDE  to  success  in  the  garden 
and  should  be  consulted  by  everyone  who  plants  seeds.  Kindly  name  this  paper 
and  address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia. 


.CARFF'S  SMALL  FRUITS 

and  bees  are  an  ideal  combination  for  bee-keepers 
or  farmers.  Order  early  and  plant  a  generous  quan- 
.tity  of  these  fruits.  The  bees  poUenize  tnem,  mak-  s 
mg  them  produce  in  luxurious  abundance,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  amount  and  value  of  honey.  * 
Small  Fruit  Plant  Free.    I  want  to  prove  how 
well-rooted,  strong  and  vigorous  my  plants  are.  I  will  • 
send  free  one  fine  plant  (my  selection)  if  you  will  write  * 
for  my  new  1909  free  catalog.  Some  of  my  customers 
make  over  $300  an  acre  with  my  plants.  Book  on  "Trans- 
planting and  Afterculture"  free  with  all  orders.  I  sell  a  _ 
large  variety  of  nursery  stock,  grown  on  an  800-acre  farm. 
Ask  for  Catalog  E.W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 
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SEED  CORN  153  BU.  ACRE 

Diamond  Joe's  Big  Wllite.— A  strictly  new  variety.  None  like  it.  It  is  the  Earliest  and  Best  Big  White  Corn  in  the 
Worfd — Because  it  was  bred  for  most  Big  Bushels,  not  fancy  show  points;  because  grown  from  thoroughbred  inherited  stock;  every 
stalk  bears  one  or  more  good  ears,  because  scientifically  handled,  thoroughly  dried  and  properly  cured  and  had  the  most  rigid  exam- 
ination.   Big  Seed  Catalog  FREE.    It  tells  about  all  best  farm,  grass,  garden  nnd  flower  seeds  grown.    Write  for  it  to-day. 

Address      RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  SHENAODOAH,  IOWA 


Which  Spray  Pump^ 

""HBBBH  shall  you  buy?  Buy  the 
Spray  Pump  that  tuUy  meets  the 
demands  of  the  Government  Agri 
cultural  Scientists  and  all  practi 
cal  Fruit  Growers.  These  pumps  are 
widely  known  as 

DEMING  SPRAYERS 

and  are  made  in  23  styles  for  use  in 
small  gardens  or  immense  orchards 
Write  for  our  1909  catalog  with 
Spraying  Chart.  Add  4  cents  post 
age  and  receive  "Spraying  for 
Profit,"  a  useful  guide  book. 

The  Denting  Company 

690  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 


DQOSEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
A  Grand  B\g  Catalog  CDEE 
_  Illustrated  with  over  rilEfe. 
^^1^  700  engravings  of  vegetables 
^^ft  and  flowers.    Send  yours  and 

?!:"your  neighbors'  addresses. 
SHUMWAY,      Rockford,  Illinois 


R.H. 


OUR  1909  EDITION  Is  the  most  practical  text  book 
on  Strawberry  growing  ever  written.  It's  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  because  it  teaches  the  Kellogg 
method  of  growing  the  world's  record  crops  of  big  red 
berries.  Every  detail  of  the  work  is  Illustrated  by 
photo-engravings.  You  read  it  by  pictures.  They  show 
you  just  how  to  do  everything  from  beginning  to  end. 
Strawberry  growers  who  follow  the  Kellogg  way  arc 
getting  more  fancy  berries  from  one  acre  than  the  other 
fellow  gets  from  two.  The  book  makes  you  acquainted 
with  some  of  these  top-notch  growers;  shows  pictures 
of  their  strawberry  fields  and  gives  their  yields.  This 
Book  for  your  address.   We'll  trade  even. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY,  B0I400,  Three  Rivers,  HIch. 


Silver 

.Coin 


Sfrawbernf 


Coins  Gold.  Full  details  in  my  illustrated 
catalog  of  Berries,  which  also  gives  honest 
descriptions  and  fair  prices  of  all  the  good 
old  and  many  choice  new  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cur- 
rants, Gooeeberpies,  Graces,  etc.  It  tel's 
how  to  plant  and  grow  them.    Free  to  -all. 

J.  T.  Loveft,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 

Over  30  years  a  smal  I  fruit  specialia  t 


SS  GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fpuits.  Trees,  &c  Best  Root- 
ed Stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  lOc 
Descriptiveprice-listfree.  Lewis Roe8ch,Boi  A,Fredoiiia,N.Y. 


300,000 


Cherry  Trees,  two  years  old, 
4  cents   each;  boxing  free. 
Catalog  free   to  everybody. 
Sh«erin's  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  New  York 


BEFORE  ORDERING 

BERRY-CRATES  AND 
QUART  BASKETS 

write  for  our  catalog  and  special  prices. 
H.  H.  Aultfather,  box  1  00,  Minerva,  O. 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


BIG  SPECIAL  NUMBERS 

January,  -  Spraying  l^f^T^f^ 
FebruaryGardening  I^Ih 
March,  Small  Fruits  1  lll^lw 


The  Fnxit-Grower  ia  the  greatest  and  most  helpful 
farm  magazme.  Each  of  these  f  pecial  issues  contains 
about  70  rages,  handsomely  illustrated,  cover  in  colors 
and  weighs  almost  a  pound.  One  issue  is  worth  a  dollar 
if  you  have  a  few  trees,  p' ants' 
or  a  garden  but  if  you  send  10c 
stamps  or  coin,  to  help  pm> 
cost  of  mailing  and  show  yon 
are  Interested  ar.d  not  wri ' inf 
through  cuiiosity,  the  three 
numbers  will  be  sent  FR  l^K. 
We  cannot  afford  to  seiid 
these  papers  unless  you  are 
interested.  The  paper  is  fo 
good  we  know  you  wiU  be  a 
regular  reader  after  you  see 
thee  issuts.  Rtgular  rate  i- 
a  dorar  ayear,  but  as  soon  at^ 
you  answer  this  "ad."  we  will 
Bend  the  first  number  by  return  m.ii  lard  tell  you  how 
you  can  get  the  paper  at  half  price  and  also  secure 

Absolutely  FREE,  Prepaid,  a  Tree  and  Vine  of 
"Delicious"  Apple  and  Banner  Grape 
These  two  new  fruits,  best  ever  introduced.  Apple  very 
finest  quality  in  the  world,  sold  as  hifh  as  $6  a  box. 
Hardy  everywhere.   Fill  in  conron  below  AT  ON(  E. 


The  Fruit-Grower,  Box  518 .  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

I  enclose  10  cents  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  three  FREE 
special  numbers.  After  receiving  them  I  will  eithei 
saccept  your  Special  Half  Rate  "New  Fruits  Offer"  and 
ubscribe  or  notify  you  to  stop  the  paper. 

Name  
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Farmer  the  Strawberry 


A complete,  praoticai  treatise  on 
Strawberries  iiiul  otiu  r  binall 
i  ruits.    "^N'ritieii  by  L.  J.  Far- 
nier  vrhn  has  >pent  2j  year 
among  plants  and  berries. 

Price    25c..     but  "worth 
its  •svei^rht  i  i  proUr'  (net  a 
catalog-.)    Tour  inoney 
back  if  not  satisfied* 
We  are  introducers 
of  Norwood  Strawberry, 
four  berries  filled  a 
qaart  (see  illustration) 
Al-o    Ro5'al    Purj  " 
Idaho  and.Plnm  Farm- 
er Raspberries,  etc. 

Our  catalog-  des- 
cribes hundreds  of 
A-arieties  of  Fruit, 
Plants,  Asparagus, 
Roses,  etc. 

Sent  Free 

Send  10c  for  6 
plants"  Champion" 
Strawberry  tor 
trial.  They  will 
be  sent  free  if 
ym  mention 
this  paper  and 
send  25c.,  for 
"Farmer  on 
the  Straw- 
berry." 

Address 

L  J.  Farmer 
eox  £08 
Pylaskip  N=  Y 


Actual 
Size 


NORWOODS 
FILL  A  QUART 


Psach  Trees 


SEEDS  THAT  CROW 


Fine,  stocky,  hardy.  Grown 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie. 
Free  of  borers  and  all  peach 
di  eases.  Everything  of  the 
best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Lawn.  Park,  Street.  Gar- 
den and  Greenhouse.  Cata- 
log ^"o.  1.  112  pages,  FREE  to 
buyers  of  Ornamental  and 
Fruit  Trees.  iS'o.  2.  168  pages, 
to  buyers  of  Seeds.  Bulbs. 
Roses.  Palms,  Ferns  and  grreenhouse  plants  in 
general.  Immense  stock  of  SUPERB  CAJilVAS,  the 
queen  of  bedding  plants.  Seeds.  Plants,  Roses,  etc.. 
by  mail  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Direct  deal  will  insure  yoti  the  best  and  save 
vou  monev.  55  vears.   44  greenhouses.  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  160»  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


FRUIT-TREES 


Best  quality  Garden,  Floweiv 
and  Farm  Seeds,  Alf alfa,^^^ 
Clover,  Seed  Potatoes, you 

ask  for 
it.  Write 
us  today.Al- 
so   have  full 
ine  of  Nursery 
tock,  Roses* 
Plants  and  Bulbs. 
German  Nurseries 
Box  143  Beatrice,  Neb. 


We  will  send  free  wi 
catalog  a  packet 
new  lettuce  seed 
"May  King"the 
best  head  let 
tuce  ever^^-^ 
i  n  t  r  o  - 
duced  ^ ^ 
if 


lection 

and  order  your  fmit-trees — while  the  nurseries  have  a  full 

Call's  Nurseries,  Perry,  0.,  fjj^u 

of  the  best  quality  at  reasonable  prices.  They  deal  direct 
with  the  farmers.    Write  them  for  price  list. 


R[[ 


To  prove  that  our 
Blizzard 
Belt  Ever- 
greens  will 
grow  in  all  parts 
'  of  the  country  we  o5er  to  send 
6  Fine  Spruces  ^4  to  ^2  ft.  tall 
free  to  property  owners,  whole- 
sale value  and  mailing  expense  over 
30  cents.    To  help,  send  5  cents  or  not 
you  please.    A  postal  will  bring  the 
trees  and  our  catalog  containing  many  colored 
photo  plates  of  our  choice  Blizzard  Belt  Fruits.  Write 
today.  The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  26.  Osage,  la 

'^^11°*""'"*''"°  Sweet-clover  Seed 

Yellow  blooms  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  than  white.  One 
of  the  best  bee-foods  to  be  found. 

W.  B.  WALLIN,  Brooksvilie,  Ky. 


RATEKIN'S  100-BU.  OATS 

Ratekin's  Big  Banner  1  00-Bushel  White  Oats— The  biggest,  prettiest,  plumpest  oat  in  existence.  Side  by  side  with  com- 
mon sorts  they  yield  100  bushels  per  acre  where  other  sorts  make  but  25  to  35  bushels.  Strong  stiS  straw;  sprangled  heads;  ripens 
early;  never  rusts,  blights,  or  lodges.  There  is  none  Hke  them,  and  when  our  stock  is  exhausted  there  is  no  more  to  be  had. 
Samples  Mailed  Free.  Also  our  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  of  farm,  field,  grass,  and  garden  seeds,  A  postal  card  will  bring  them 
to  your  door.  Address         RATEKIN'S  ^EiQ-HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  lowa. 
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Get  Johnson's 
New  Book 
Right  Away 
—Best  Ever 
— Send  Your 

I Name  Today- 
Be  sure  to  raise  chickens  this  year — and  I 
ask  you,  old  friend  or  new  friend,  to  send  me 
your  name  early  for  my  new  1909  Poultry 
Book.  It's  better  than  ever — every  page  a 
poultry  sermon — over  200  pages  and  over 
1,200  photograph  pictures. 


New- 


Old  Trusty 


The  same  sure  and  certain  Old  Trusty, 
made  of  California  Redwood,  is  encased 
this  year  with  metal  and  is  absolutely  safe 
under  all  conditions. 

Don't  pay  two  prices  to  anybody  this 
year.  Investigate  my  New  Old  Trusty  be- 
fore you  buy.  My  price  is  going  to  be 
lower  to  you— something  below  $10  any- 
where you  live— freight  prepaid  east  of  the 
Rockies.   Send  for  the  book  today. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON 
Incubator  Man  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


BuiMYoarOwn/ncubaforsondBfooders 


Save  money.  Thousands  are  doing  it 
every  year.  I  teach  you  how  and  sup-  ''^f 
ply  all  the  parts  you  cannot  make,  at 
low  prices.  My  New  Lampless  Brood- 
er will  cost  you  $4.00.  Greatest 
Brooder  invention  of  the  ajf e.  Repairs 
and  supplies  forall  kinds  of  Incubators  or  Brooders. 
My  new  book  of  plans  and  catalogue  has  over  100 
illustrations,  showing  step  by  step  every  stage  of 
construction— so  simple  a  12  year  old  boy  can  follow 
them.  Send  25c  coin  or  U.  S.  stamps  to  cover  cost. 
Tour  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied.   I  allow  the  price 

of  the  hook  on  your  first  order.     Send  for  the  book  today.  Itmeana 

Dollars  to  jou.  H.  M.  SHEER,  479  Hampshire  St.,  Qulncy,  111. 


125  Egg  Incubator  ^Ifl 
and  Brooder  will 

Jand  pay  freight?'  Wefi 
tjot  water,  copper  tanka 
<toabre  wans,  double  vSja  doors. 
Free  catalog  deacrlbes  tliem. 
Wlsodnsln  Inenbator  Co., 
Box   58 .      Bacine,  Wis. 


i-More  Profit-* 


$ 


A  penny  Invest- 
ment wlUlncrease 
your  earnlngrs 

merely  send  us  a 
postal  and  receive  by- 
return  mail  our 
handsome, new. illus- 
trated. Free  Poul- 
try Book,  which  is 
crammed  with  in- 
formation for  the 
poultry  raiser  — 
thoroughly  instructs  him  in  every  branch  of 
the  poultry  business  and  explains  the  money- 
making  features  of 

Reliable  Incubators 

winner  of  World's  Records  for  last  twenty 
years.  The  only  automatic  regulated,  double 
heating,  perfectly  ventilated  incubator  on  the 
market— the  simplest  and  most  economical 
machine  of  the  age.  Write  for  Free  book  today 

R  eHalleIncubator&  Brooder  Co.Box  D49,Quincy,III. 


se  ^ 

~$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 


World's  Best  Incubator 

Has  stood  all  tests  In  all  climates 
for  16  years.  Don't  experiment, 
get  certainty.  Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 
Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  make  money. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Bookletjj 
"Proper   Care  and  Feeding 

Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys,"  1   

Poultry  paper,  1  year,  10c.  Write  for  free  catalog.  | 
Des  Moines  Inenbator  Co.,  190  2nd  St.,  Pes  Moines,  la.  | 


Hatch  With  ihe  Least  ^ 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  70a 

can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

■  it  don't  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
Icks  than  any  other  incubator ,  regardless  of  pr  i  ce , 
send  it  back.  50-Egg  Size  Only  $4.00.  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  Supplies. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue. 
The  United  Factories  Co..  Pept.X38i  Claveland,  O. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 


Stahl  "Wood- 
en Hen"  and 
Excelsior" 
Ipcubators  assure  big  hatches. 
Well-built,  reliable,  practical- 
thousands  in  use.  Catalogue  free. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL.  Box  36  d.Quimct.Ill. 


Steam 


PIORE  EGGS 

Larger,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  heav- 
ier fowls,  larger  profits  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

INANN'Q  LATEST  MODEL 
DTI f« nil  9         BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs.  10  days  free 
trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Cat'lg  free. 
F.  W.  Mann  Co..  Box  87,  Mllford,  I 


IfAvlAilA*  of  practical  and  fancypure 
-w  VarieiieS  bred  poultry.  Beautiful, 
hardy  vigoious.  Largest,  most  successful 
ultry-farm.  Thousands  to  choose  Irom. 
?  Profitable  Poultry  book  tells  all 
about  it.  Quotes  low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs, 
incubators,  and  supplies.  Sent  for  4  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Farm,Boz  163  Glarmda,Ia. 


Creider's 

Book 
On  Poultry 


I 


Concise,  practical, 
to  make  money  with 
try ;   information  " 
buildings,  treats 
ment  of  diseases, 
etc.     Fifteen  at- 
tractiye  chromos ; 
sixty  prominent  varieties.  10c  postpaid 
Fine,  pure-bred  stock  and  eggs  at  low 
prices.   GREIDER'S  GERMICIDE-a 
sure  preventive  and  an  excellent  dism 
fectant.  B.  H.  GREIDER.  Rheems,  Pa 
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BUYERS  OF 
IMCUBATORS 


This  Great  Free  Book  has  Five  Long  Chapters  on  Feeding 
Chickens;  Laying  Records;  Incubating;  Brooding,  and  "What' 
the  Poultry  Business  Is."  It  is  full  of  pictures  of  Standard! 
Bred  Farm  Fowls  and  Prize  Winners;  Photog-raphs  of  the! 
Highest  Priced  Birds  Ever  Sold  (five  fowls  for  $7,500),  and| 
letters  from  their  owners;  over  seventy  pictures  of  the  Bigf- 
gest  Poultry  and  Duck  Farms  and  Experiment  Stations; 
over  fifty  photographs  cf  Leading  Breeders  and  Experts 
you  have  read  about  but  perhaps  have  never  seen;  also 
pictures  of  some  nice  flocks  of  fowls  raised  by  women  on 
the  feu-m.  It  explains  fully  the  New  Rules  of  Fire  Insurance 
Companies;  tells  about  our  Newly  Invented  Electric 
Hatchers,  and  our  Mammoth  Incubator  holding  40.000  eggs;  also  our  New  1909  Pattern 
Insurable  Incubators  and  Brooders.  We  pay  postage  on  this  great  book  of  212  pages 
and  give  it  to  you  Free  if  you  mention  the  name  of  this  paper  when  you  write.  Address 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass.;  New  York  City;  Chicago,  III;   Kansas  City,  Mo.;    Oakland,  CaL,  or  London,  Eng, 


LET  US  SEND  YOU 
THIS  GREAT 
FREE  BOOK 


7 


Buys  the  Best 

140- 


Incubator 


Ever  Made 
*  $4.50  Buys  flie  Best  Be^oder 
Both  Incubator  and  Brooder,  ordered  together 
cost  but  $11.50.  Freight  Prepaid.  The  Belle 
City  Incubator  has  double  walls  and  dead 
air  space  all  over,  copper  tank,  hot-water 
heat,  self-regulator,  thermometer,  egg  tester, 
safety  lamp,  nursery,  high  legs,  double  door. 

The  Belle  City  Brooder  is  the  only  double- 
walled  brooder  made,  hot-water  heat,  plat- 
form, meta^amp.  No  machines  at  any  price 
are  better.  Write  for 
our  book  today,  or 
send  the  price  now 
under  our  guarantee 
and  save  waiting. 
Satisfaction 
Brooder  Guaranteed 
IgUeCjtjJnciibatorCo.,     Box  69  ,  Racing.  Wis. 


Hot  Air  OP 
Hot  Water 


INCUBATORS 

MILLER'S  IDEALS 

The  Lowest  Priced  Standard  Ma- 
chines. Certain  results  instead  of 
experiments.  Send  for  great,  free 
book,  "Poultry  tor  Profit."  Finely 
illustrated  and  covers  every  poul- 
try topic.  Worth  dollars  but  mailed  free, 
postpaid.  Don't  wait— SEND  NOW  to 

»J.  W.  Miller  Co..  Box  48,  Freeport,  ill. 

Send  Us  a  Postal  izr  a  Fri?  - 

Just  your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal  brings  prices  on  all  sizes 
of  celebrated 

Racine  Incubators 

and  Brooders  —  guaranteed  to 
hatch  highest  percentage  of  eggs. 
Liberal  Free  Trial  Plan.  Best 
Incubator  Proposition  on  the  mar- 
ket. Postal  brings  all  printed 
matter  and  prices  at  once.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Company.  Box  114',  Racine.Wi 


— leading  varieties  of  pure  bred 
^Jchlckens,  Ducks,  Geese.  Turkeys; 
also  Holsteln  cattle.  Prize  winning  stock. 
Oldest  and  largest  poultry  farm  In  tbe 
northwest.  Stock,  eggs  and  Incubators 
at  low  prices.  Send  4  cents  for  catalog. 
Larkin  &  Hersberg,  E'x.26  Mankato.MInn. 


WHITE 
CORN 


HUNTER'S  "  IDEAL,"  52d  year. 
Ohio, '08,  best  single  ear;  Butler  Co., 
best  bu.,  10,  and  single  ear.  Pro- 
duction 28 K  lbs.  to  rod  in  row — 
check  3  ft.  6  in.  $2  per  bu.,  select  ear. 
C.  S.  HUNTER.  SEVEN  MILE,  O. 


FRUIT-GROWERS  AND  BEE-KEEPERS  ! 

If  you  want  your  money's  worth  in  a  hand  or  power  sprayer 
get  my  catalog  and  prices.  I  sell  the  best  spray-pumps  on  earth 
on  10  days'  trial.  I  also  offer  a  lime-sulphur  solution  for  ^an 
Jose  Scale  which  should  be  used  for  spring  spraying.  Remem- 
ber I  carry  in  stock,  and  have  excellent  facilities  for  distribut- 
ing Root's  goods.  Get  ready  for  swarms  and  honey  while  the 
mood  is  on.  and  the  spring  rush  off.  If  you  don't  get  acquaint- 
ed with  me  we  will  both  lose  money.  Catalogs  on  request. 
D.  C.  KAUFFMAN,      .     31  W.  PHILA.  STREET,  YORK,  PA. 


48  BREEDS  Fine  pure-bred  chickens,  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy,  and 
very  beautihil.  Fowls,  eggs,  and  incubators  at  low 
prices.  America's  greatest  poultry  farm.  Send  4 
cents  for  fine  80-page  15th  Annual  Poultry  Book. 
R   F.  NEUBERT.  Box  778.  Mankato.  Minn. 


Sure  service — always  ready — never  fail — never  get  tired 
— cost  no  more  than  a  good  horse  and  buggy— cost  far 
less  to  keep — sure-goers  over 

Any  Kind  of  Roads 

Speed  up  to  30  miles  an  hour.  Simple,  durable,  guaran- 
teed mechanical  construction.  Solid  tires — no  tire  troul)les 
or  repair  expense.  A  ^voman  or  child  can  drive  them. 
Farmers  of  high  standing  may  secure  appointment  as 
agents.  Twent>  models  to  choose  from.  Complete  line. 
Write  for  free  catalog  No.  81.  illustrated  and  descriptive. 

W.  H.  McINTYRE  COMPANY.  Auburn,  Indiana 
2S6  Broadway,  Ne7u  York.  If 30  Gratid  A-ve.,  Kansas  City . 
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Here's  Your  Chance! 

Save  Big  Money  7  Buggy 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  buggy,  write  us  a  line 
on  a  postal,  and  we'll  quote  our  prices  for  1909. 

We'll  make  to  your  order  a  genuine  Split  Hickory 
Buggy — save  you  from  $26.50  up — and  ship  at  factory 
prices.  Find  out  how  much  buggy  value  your  ceish  money 
will  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Let  Us  Quote  You  a  Price  on  a 
Split  Hickory  Vehicle 

We  can't  tell  you  all  about  our  great  selling  plan  in  this 
advertisement  —  we  want  to  send  you  our  Big  Free 
Book — which  tells  the  story  in  detail— describes  all  our 
125  Vehicles  and  full  line  of  high-grade  harness — tells 
you  how  we  make  buggies  to  order — sell  them  direct  on 

30  Days*  Free  Road  Test 

All  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  guar- 
anteed for  Two  Full  Years. 

This  splendid  top  buggy  means  $26.50  in 
your  pocket — where  it  belongs. 

Don't  you  want  our  Free  Book?   A  postal 
will  get  it — take  a  minute's  time  now  and  write 
for  it.   Write  today— you'll  be  glad  you  did. 
H.  C.  Phelps,  President 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 

"Makers  of  Split  Hickor/  Vehicles" 
Station 293,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Note:— Celebrated  Sheldon  French 
Point  Automobile  Springs  used  on  all 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles  making  them 
positively  the  easiest  riding  buggies  oa 
the  market 


Think  of  growing  Cabbage  in  December — of  Beets,  Onions 
and  Peas  marketed  in  February.  The  farmers  of  Manatee 
County  secure  high  prices  for  these  early  crops. 

Vegetables  Often  Net  SI  ,OCO  per  Acre 

You  could  soon  become  independent  on  a  small  truck  farm. 
The  climate  is  delightful  and  water  abundant. 

Our  valuable  book,  "Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  in  Manatee 
County, ' '  tells  of  reasonably  priced  lands  in  this  section.  Sent  free 
while  edition  lasts.  Address 

J.  W.  WHITE 

Gen'l  Indus.  Ag't,  Seaboard  Air-Line 
Dept.  F,   PORTSMOUTH  VA. 


IN  DECEMBER' 


Direct  to  Yo\i" 


TRADE  MARK  RBUXoT^Riiij  — 

We  have  more  than  100,000  sallsfled  customers  In  more  than  17,000  cities 
villages  and  towns  in  the  United  States  who  have  each  saved  from  $5  to 
•40  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  range  on 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

direct  from  our  factory  at  actual  factory  prices.  No  stove  or  range  has 
a  higher  reputation  or  gives  better  satisfaction.  You  run  no 
risk.  You  save  all  dealers'  profits.  We  pay  the  freight 

Send  Postal  For  Catalog  No.  416 

and  see  list  of  towns  where  we  have  satisfied  customers. 
Kalamazoo  Stovo  Company,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Out  pkUnt  oren  thermometer  makes  baking 
and  roasting  easy. 
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These  Three 
Books  On 
Farmers* 
Phones 


FREE 


I 


Arc  You  Progressive? 

F  so  you  are  interested  in  every  kind  of  time-saving,  labor-saving, 
money-saving  farm  machinery. 

The  Telephone  is  the  most  modern  of  such  machinery. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the  countrj'  who  are  up-to- 
date  have  INDEPENDENT  telephones  in  their  houses. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Equipments 

are  economical,  practical,  effective. 

They  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  weather  reports  and  the 
markets,  and  enable  you  to  dispose  of  your  grain,  stock  and 
produce  rapidly  and  to  the  best  advantage. 

They  put  you  in  direct  contact  with  the  post  office,  the  hard- 
ware and  implement  store,  and  all  the  other  places  in  town 
where  you  trade. 
C^Mb.        They  enable  you  to  get  medical  or  other  assistance,  day  or  night, 
in  any  emergency,  promptly,  efficiently. 

When  break-downs  occur  in  the  field  during  a  busy  season,  they 
save  you  long  and  expensive  delays  in  securing  supplies. 
They  lengthen  the  day  by  shortening  time  required  for  various  occupations. 

They  banish  lonesomeness  and  promote  sociability  by  placing  you  in 
communication  at  any  time  with  your  neighbors. 

Ten  Men  Can  Organize  a  Successful  Independent  System 
Write  us  today  asking  us  for  our  book,  "How  the  Telephone  Helps 
the  Farmer. '21  St  edition,  and  two  other  booklets— all  free— which 
tell  you  all  about  it, 
STROMBERG-CARLSON  TELEPHONE  MFG.  COMPANY 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ss  Nearest  Office)   Cbicago,  111.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


(Addre 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


i4%r 


Money  deposited  with  us  is  secure,  and 
works  for  you  continually.  Our  perfect 
system  of  Banking  BY  MAIL  brings  this 
opportunity  to  your  door. 

The  Savings  Deposit  Bank  has  a  capital 
and  surplus  of  $70,000,  and  assets  of  over 
$700,000.  Its  policy  is  conservative;  its 
affairs  are  ably  managed  by  capable  and 
successful  business  men. 

Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upward  accepted, 
on  which  we  pay  a  yearly  interest  of  4 
per  cent,  compounded  semi-annually.  Send 
currency  in  registered  letter,  your  own 
check;  or  by  P.  O.  or  express  money-order. 

Write  for  the  Booklet 
To-day. 


Resources 
$800,000. 


Established 
1892. 


THfSAVlNGS  DEPOSIT 

BANK  COMPANY^ 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


Will  you  accept  this 
business  book  if  we 
send  it  free? 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Send  no  moncyl 
Take  no  risk. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world's  master  busi- 
ness men  have  written  ten  books — 2,079  pages — 1,497 
\ital  business  secrets,  ideas,  methods.  In  them  is  the 
best  of  all  that  they  know  about 


— Position-Getti  n  g 
—Position-Holding 
— Sellinsr  Plans 
—Handling  Customers 
—Business  Generalship 
—Competition  Fighting 
and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  vital  busi- 
ness subjects. 


—Purchasing  —Salesmanship 
—Credits  — Advertising 

—Collections         — Correspondence 
—Accounting  —Man-Handling 
—Cost-keeping  —Man-Training 
-Organization      ^office  Systems 
—Retailing  —Short  -  cuts  and 

—Wholesaling  Methods  for  every 
—Manufacturing  line  and  department 

A  9,059-word  booklet  has  been  published  describing,  explaining, 
picturing  the  work.  Pages  2  and  3  tell  about  managing  businesses 
great  and  small;  pages  4  and  5  deal  with  credits,  collections  and 
with  rock -bottom  purchasing;  pages  6  and  7  with  handling  and 
training  men  ;  pages  7  to  12  with  salesmanship,  w  ith  advertising, 
with  the  marketing  of  goods  through  salesmen,  dealers  and  by 
mail ;  pages  12  to  IS  with  the  great  problem  of  securing  the  highest 
market  price  for  your  ser\ices — no  matter  what  your  line ;  and  the 
last  page  tells  how  you  may  get  a  complete  jet — bound  in  hand- 
some half  morocco,  contents  in  colors — for  less  than  your  daily 
smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily  newspaper. 

IVillyou  read  tfu  hook  if -me  send  it  free? 
Send  no  money.    Simply  sign  the  coupon. 

The  System  Co.,  151-153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

If  there  are,  in  your  books,  any  new  ways  to  increase  my  bus- 
iness or  my  salary.  I  should  like  to  know  them.  So  send  on 
your  16-page  free  descriptive  booklet.   I'll  read  it,  i.tlO-2-15 
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I  WANT  YOU 

to  g'et  my  new,  handsome  win  -  H    ^bM^  ^Ura 

Ifo^iTi  Fashion  Book,  "m  ^  ^ 
HUNDREDS  OF  LATEST  STYLES 

with  illustrated  lessons  on  Cutting  and  Dress- 
making-, FREE,  and  I  will  sell  you  all  the  pat- 
terns you  want  for  five  cts.  each. 
They  are  the    same  patterns 
you  have  always  iiaid  10c  &  15c 
for  at  the  stores,  made  by  the 
same  people,  and  correct  in  iSX^^^^'^K 
every  detail. 

I  publish  the  FARMER'S 
CALL)  a  weekly  paper  for 
every  member  of  the  family. 
An  especially  interesting  f  ea- 
ture  each  week  are  the  cnil-  /V  40.  , 
dren's  letters;    and  the    /   r!i  ^.W^^^SS^A 
Woman's  Department  is  ///    /\  '^M2»^|fp?=!  i 
unusually  strong  and  in-    ///  •  «- 

structive.    Among  the  /  // 
special  features  for  /  /      A\    \  ' 
women    folks     is    its  /  J    i  ill  ft  11 
fashions  in  which  I  show/  '    ll^llH    IMM  / // 
the  5c  patterns.  Let  I  / /7 

me  help   you  to   save  >Sil 

NirliPECiAL  OFFER 

Send  me  25c  and  T  will  send  you 
the  Farmer's  Call  every  week  for  one  year 

(about  1000  pages)  and  will  send  my  big  Fashion 
Book  to  you  free.  I  also  agree  to  sell  you  any  pat- 
tern you  want  thereafter  for  5c.  I  can  sell  them 
for  5  cts.  because  I  buy  them  by  the  thousand 
and  don'tmake  any  profit.  I  don't  ivant  any  profit. 
I  want  your  subscription  to  the  FARMER'S 
CALL.  You  will  save  many  times  the  cost  of  my 
offer  in  a  year.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 

You  can  use  this  coupon— cut  it  out  now  and  mail 
to  me  with  25c— Ic  and  2c  stamps  taken,  but  a 
quarter  almost  always  goes  safe: 

John  M.  Stahl— Enclosed  25c  for  Farmer's  Call  for  one 
year,  your  book  of  patterns,  postpaid,  and  privilege  of  buy- 
iag  patterns  at  Sc  each. 

Name   • 

P.  O  

State   S 

Very  Special  Offer 

Send  me  50c  and  I  will  send  you  the  Farmer  s 
Call  for  one  year,  the  Illinois  Farmer  for  tw3 
years,  the  Fashion  Book  prepaid,  with  privilef,e 
of  buying  patterns  at  5c  each.  Use  above  coupon, 
but  enclose  50c  and  write  I.  F.  in  the  corner. 
Cutout  the  coupon  right  now,  fill  out,  and  send  to 

JOHN  M.  STAHL,  J.  P.  Sta.,  Chicago,  III. 
«rop.  Farmer's  Call  for  past  25  years.) 

=  GOOD  PRINTING  = 

is  of  inestimable  va'ue  to  the  bee-keeper  who  is  his  own 
salesman.    Best  quality  Letter  Heads,  Envelopes,  Bill  Heads, 

Statements,  and  Business  Cards  at  reasonable  prices. 
Special  offer  of  100  of  the  best  quality  envelopes  p 
made,  with  name,  business,  and  address  printed  in  nlin 
corner.    ONE  HUNDRED  ENVELOPES   .  .  UUU 
Send  for  samples. 

HENRY  A.  MONTGOMERY,  CLIO,  MICHIGAN. 


THE"BEST"LIGH 


One  burner  will  give  as  much  light  as 
ten  ordinary  oil  lamps;  six  16  candle 
power  electric  bulbs  —  six  16  candle 
power  ^as  jets  or 6 acetyleuegas 
jets.  Costs  2  cts.  per  week.  Pro- 
duces a  pure,  white,  steady,  eafe 
light.  Over  200  e^les.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed. Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  lilCHT  CO. 
«>i.  a.  StllSt.*  Canton,  O. 


Let  this 

Free 
Book 

tell  you 
how  to 
double  your 
Potato  Money 

You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest,  how  to 
save  seed  and  soil,  how  to  double  the 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion, how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  its  precepts  into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Send  for  it  now. 
Just  say  on  a  postal,  "Send  me  your  potato  book. ' ' 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY. 
Box  520»  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


nfhe  sreen  fields 
VIRGINIA 


Where  the  summers  are  long  and  delight- 
ful ;  where  the  wintersare  shortand  mild. 
Here  you  can  grow  splendid  crops  at 
small  cost.  Rich  soil,  abundant  water, 
excellent  markets  and  good  neighbors. 
Desirable  Farms  can  be  secured  for 

$10  PER  ACRE  AND  UP 

along  the  N.  &  W.  Ry.   Full  information 
and  valuable  booklet  upon  request 
F  H.  LaHAUME 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway, 
B'x  K2,         .  ROANOKE,  VA. 


To  The  Man  With 
A  Steady  Job 

I  can  add  to  your  salary  $5,  $10  or  $15 
each  month  whichever  you  may  select 

If  you  want  to  increase  your  income  let  me  hear  from  you.  I 
will  pay  you  a  salary  for  doing  some  special  work  whicli  will 
not  interfere  with  vour  regular  work  in  any  way.  Just  a-ik 
me  to  "Send  Special  Plan  No.  9."  E.  M.  NOLEN,  Man- 
ager,   Room  897;  151   Wabash  Avenue,  Chicasro. 


r^TTTQ  USED  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE 

\>u  ao  ^  are  from  — 
TheMugler.£hgravinc  Co. 

MUGLER.  niDC.  C££VEIANJ)^  Omja., 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  25  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  classified  columns  or  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  enors. 


Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale 


Our  Raspberry  Honey  is  nearly  all  sold,  and  the  probabil- 
ities are  that  the  crop  another  year  will  be  pretty  slim.  If  you 
wish  to  enjoy  some  of  this  truly  delicious  honey,  better  send  an 
order  soon.  One  60-lb.  can  for  $6.25;  two  cans  for  $12.  Sam- 
ple, 10  cts.,  and  the  10  cts.  may  apply  on  first  order. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 

For  Sale  — Finest  quality  of  raspberry-basswood  blend  of  ex- 
tracted honey  at  9  cts.  per  lb.;  also  good  quality  clover-basswood 
blend  of  extracted  honey  at  8  cts.  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  at  producing 
point.  All  in  new  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  box.  Sample  and  cir- 
cular free.  E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Amber,  buckwheat,  and  No.  2  white  comb 
at  $2.50  per  case  of  24  sections;  in  six-case  lots  at  $2.25;  in  25- 
case  lots,  $2.00  per  case.  Nice,  thick,  well-ripened  amber  ex- 
tracted, to  close  it  out,  at  7%  cts.;  four  cases  at  7  cts. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Choice  extracted  honey  for  table  use,  gathered 
from  clover  and  basswood — thick,  well  ripened,  delicious  flavor. 
Price  9  cts.  per  lb.  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  to  case.    Sample,  10  cts. 

J.  P.  Moore,  Queen-breeder,  Morgan,  Ky. 

For  Sale. — Clover  and  amber  honey.  Table  quality.  Write 
for  prices,  stating  your  needs. 

C.  J.  Baldridge,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Comb  honey,  either  car  lots  or  less,  both  alfalfa 
and  sage.  Extracted  honey,  white,  in  60-lb.  cans.  Samples 
furnished  upon  application. 

C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

For  Sale. — Honey  by  the  barrel  or  case — extracted  and 
comb;  a  bargain  in  honey.    Write  now. 

John  W.  Johnson,  Box  134,  Canton,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — 8000  lbs.  fine  extracted  white-clover  honey;  also 
4000  lbs.  light  amber,  all  in  60-lb.  cans,  at  7^  cts.  per  lb. 

S.  E.  Angell,  Harpers  Ferry,  Iowa. 

For  Sale. — Fine  extracted  white-clover  honey;  also  light 
amber  fall  honey,  put  up  in  barrels,  60-lb.  and  10-lb.  cans. 
Write  for  prices.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

For  Sale. — White-clover  extracted  honey  in  gallon  syrup 
cans.    Thick  and  ripe;  fine  for  table  use,  at  only  $1.00  per  gal. 

N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


Bees  and  Queens 


For  Sale.— I  have  a  few  160-lb. 
quality,  left,  at  8  cts.  to  close  out. 


kegs  of  clover  honey,  of  fine 
N.  L.  Stevens, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Fine  quality  table  honey  in  60-lb.  cans;  alfalfa, 
basswood,  or  amber.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp  &  Son, 

4263  Virginia  Avenue.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — Amber  and  buckwheat  honey,  7/4  cts.  delivered. 
Orange  Mountain  Bee  Farm,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted 


Wanted. — Comb,  exuacted  honey,  and  beeswax.  State 
price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  a.  Burnett,  199  South  Water  Sueet, Chicago,  111. 

Wanted. — 25  tons  of  fancy  comb  honey.  Write,  stating 
particulars,  to  C.  M.  Church,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Moore's  strain  and  golden  Italian  queens,  untest- 
ed, $1.00  ;  six,  $5.00  ;  twelve,  $9.00.  Carniolan,  Banat,  and 
Caucasian  queens,  select,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00;  twelve,  $10.00. 
Tested,  any  kind,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Choice  breeders,  $3  00. 
Circular  free.  W.  H.  Rails,  Orange,  Cal. 


Italian  Queens. — Ready,  1909  list  of  Mott's  strain  of  Rose 
Comb  and  Goldens.  Leaflet,  How  to  Introduce  Queens,  15  cts.; 
leaflet,  How  to  Increase,  15  cts.;  one  copy  of  each,  25  cts. 

E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Mich. 

5000  three-band  Italian  queens  ready  to  mail  March  1.  Un- 
tested, 75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  breeders,  $5.00.  Ask  for  prices  in 
large  quantities.  W.  J.  Littlefield, 

Route  3.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

For  Sale. — 35  colonies  of  bees  in  first-class  hives  of  standard 
make.    Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

G.  W.  Ringler,  West  Salem,  O. 

For  Sale. — 1000  colonies  of  bees  with  fixtures;  run  princi- 
pally for  extracted  honey.    Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co., 
340  Fourth  Street,  Ogden,  Utah. 

For  Sale. — 300  nuclei  with  good  queens  for  spring  delivery. 
Place  orders  now,  and  know  you  get  them. 

D.  J.  Blocker,  Peari  City,  III. 

For  Sale. — Apiaries  and  queen-rearing  business  in  Southern 
California.    Full  particulars  on  request  to 

E  M.  Graves,  loamosa,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  Cal. 


For  Sale. — Bees  in  two-story  hives,  for  extracted  honey. 
Write  for  prices.  C.  H.  W.  Weber,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. 
per  colony. 


-Ten  colonies  Italian  bees  in  L.  hives  at  $6.00 
Alice  S.  Wiswell,  West  Medford,  Mass. 


Wants  and  Exchanges 

Wanted. — To  make  contracts  for  untested  queens  for  deliv- 
ery in  April,  May,  and  June;  not  interested  in  any  but  strictly 
first-grade  Italian  stock  furnished  by  experienced  breeders;  stock 
to  be  mailed  direct  to  customers,  or  put  up  for  remailing.  Safe 
arrival  to  be  guaranteed.  State  number  you  can  probably  fur- 
nish each  month,  earliest  date  you  can  begin  making  deliveries, 
and  how  many  you  can  furnish  each  week.  State  lowest  price 
for  each  month.     Box  Q,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 

Medina,  Ohio. 

Wanted. — Salesmen  to  introduce  our  New  Commercial  and 
Statistical  State  Chart  for  office  and  general  use.  The  work  is 
congenial  aod  profitable,  the  earnings  being  according  to  your 
ability.    A  thorough  training  is  given  before  the  work  is  started. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  stereopticon  and  100  plain  and  col 
ored  views  for  honey-extractor,  Dovetailed  hives,  etc.,  or  for 
young  nursery  stock.    Please  correspond.         C.  H.  True, 

Rt.  2,  Edgewood,  Iowa. 

Wanted. — To  exchange  Belgian  hares,  thoroughbreds,  for 
honey,  bees,  or  supplies.  O.  R.  Washburn, 

Pocanuco  Hills.  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — To  buy  an  apiary  in  Central  Wisconsin. 

H.  SULTZE,  393  Grant  St.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


Wanti 


-An  apiary  on  shares  in  Michigan  or  Wisconsin. 
C.  S.  Downer,  146  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Wanted.— 400  colonies  of  bees  in  California  or  Texas. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co., 
340  Fourth  Street,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slumgum. 
State  quantity  and  price.  Orel  L.  Hershiser, 

301  Huntington  Ave. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— 200  stocks  or  less  of  bees  within  150  miles  of  De 
troit.  A.  W.  Smith,  Birmingham,  Mich. 
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For  Sale 


For  Sale  or  Exchange. — One  Stewart  sheep-clipping  ma- 
chine with  knife-grinder,  1905  model;  one  horse-clipper,  1900 
model;  one  Hoosier  broadcast  seeder  with  grass-seed  attachment; 
will  take  in  exchange  standard  bee-fixtures,  extractor,  honey,  or 
offers.  L.  F.  Weaver,  Dexter,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also  Italian 
bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Melilotus  (sweet  clover)  seed  for 
sale  at  8  cts.  per  lb.    Write  for  catalog  and  particulars. 

W.  P.  Smith,  Penn,  Miss. 


Wholesale  prices  given  on  big  stock  of  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  bee 
supplies,  on  account  of  poor  health.  Send  me  your  wants,  and  I 
will  quote  prices.  Take  Root's  1908  catalog  prices.  Delays  are 
dangerous.  S.  D.  Buell,  Union  City,  Mich. 


"For  Sale  or  Exchange. — Victor  Royal  talking-machine; 
37  records,  fine  condition,  and  selections  for  any  thing  in  bee- 
supplies  I  can  use.    What  have  you?       W.  S.  Pangburn, 

Center  Junction,  Iowa. 


For  Sale. — One  22-caliber  Marlin  repeating  rifle,  new;  price 
$12.50.  Also  one  double-barrel  12-gauge  shotgun,  in  good  condi- 
tion, $10.00  cash.  Herbert  Fisher,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — 300  thoroughbred  strawberry-plants  for  $1.00. 
Standard  varieties.    Write  to  T.  M.  Palmer,  Bidwell,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — One  ten-inch  Root  foundation-machine,  good  as 
new.    Price  $20.00.       F.  C.  Morrow.  Rt.  1,  Blevins,  Ark. 


Great  bargains  in  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants.  Send  a  postal  for 
free  catalog.      West  Side  Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm, 

Postville,  Iowa. 


For  Sale. — The  Young  comb-honey  cutter  for  putting  up 
comb  honey  in  sealed  containers.    Send  for  booklet. 

W.  J.  Young,  Arecibo,  Porto  Rico. 


For  Sale. — Sweet-clover  seed,  15  cts.  per  pound,  postage  ex- 
tra.   Roots's  supplies.    Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — Danzenbaker  comb-honey  hives  and  other  bee- 
supplies.   Write  for  prices.    Robt.  Inghram,  Sycamore,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Bee-supplies  at  factory  prices. 

D.  COOLEY,  Kendall,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Lewis  bee  supplies,  berry-boxes,  and  crates. 
Write  for  catalog.  W.  J.  McCarty,  Emmetsbutg,  Iowa. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange. — Bee-hives  for  strawberry  or  rasp- 
berry plants.       F.  R.  Davenport,  Rt.  3,  Plainwell,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Fifty  8-frame  (T)  comb-honey  supers,  cheap. 

P.  W.  Sowinski,  Bellaire,  Mich. 


A  Bargain. — One  120-egg  Iowa  incubator  in  first-class  order, 
for  $5.00.  C.  H.  ZURBURG,  Topeka,  III. 


Poultry  Offers 


For  Sale. — Brown  Leghorn,  B.  P.  Rock,  S.  L.  Wyandotte 
eggs;  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  15.  Raised  on  separate  farms.  Write 
for  full  particulars.         F.  C.  Morrow,  Rt.  1,  Blevins,  Ark. 


Eggs  for  setting,  from  pure  White  Wyandotte  chickens;  15  for 
$1.00;  $5.00  per  100.  Cecil  Repine,  La  Otto,  Ind. 


A.  I.  Root's  Bee-goods,  Poultry-supplies,  Seeds,  etc. 

Stapler's,  412-414  Ferry  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Beechford  Farm  offers  beautiful  pairs  of  Columbian  and  Part- 
ridge Wyandottes.    Young  stock— $3.00  and  $5.00. 

W.  Robinson,  Beechford,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Fifty  fine  White  Leghorns  (Wyckoff  strain); 
some  prize  winners;  all  young;  bargain  at  $25.00.    Write  soon. 

E.  C.  Miller,  Huntsburg,  O. 


Golden  Barred  Rocks. — The  new  beauty  and  utility 
fowl.  Plumage  barred  buff  and  white.  Write  for  literature 
and  a  feather.  L.  E.  Altwein,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


BEE  CULTURE.  Feb.  15 

Situation  Wanted. 


Situation  Wanted. — Young  man  studying  bees  by  Root's 
Correspondence  School  of  Apiculture.    Wages  no  object. 

H.  E.  Lucas,  Bertha,  Minn. 

Wanted. — Position  on  a  farm,  or  help  with  bees  by  a  young 
man  of  19;  good  habits.  Emil  Anderson, 

Box  216.  Anita,  Pa. 


Photographs. 


Send  me  your  photograph  and  see  what  nice  pictures  I  will 
make  you  from  it.  Cabinet  size,  $2.00  per  dozen;  6  for  $1.50. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  F.  Decker, 

Lock  Box  34.  New  Florence,  Pa. 


Bec-kccpers'  Directory 


Bee-keepers'  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  We  buy  car  lots  pf 
Root's  goods.    Save  freight.  Write.  

Italian  queens  from  direct  imported  mothers,  red-clover  strain, 
$1.00.    Circular.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty;  1909  price  list 
ready.    Safe  introducing  directions.         E.  E.  Lawrence, 
 Doniphan,  Mo. 

Root's  Bee  Supplies.    Send  for  catalog. 

D.  CooLEY,  Kendall,  Mich. 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
 J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card  to 

T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

Golden-all-over  and  red-clover  Italian  queens;  circular  ready. 
 W.  A.  Shupp,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for  business, 
June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75  cts.;  select,  $1.00;  test- 
ed, $1.25  each.    Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens  ready  in  April  ;  nu 
clei  and  colonies  about  May  1.  My  stock  is  northern  bred,  and 
hardy.  Five  yards  wintered  on  summer  stands  without  a  single 
loss  in  1908;  22  years  a  breeder.    Honey  for  sale. 

Quirin-the-Queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 


Breeding    queens    of    pure  Caucasian     and  Carniolan 

races— price    $3.00.          Order  from    A.    E.    Titoff,  Expert 

in    Apiculture,    with    Russian  Department   of  Agriculture, 

Kieff,  Russia.  Remit  with  orders.  Correspondence  in 
English. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES  BY  A.  I.  ROOT. 


NELL  BEVERLY,  FARMER. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  new  book  of  190  pages 
that  our  old  and  much-esteemed  friends  of  the  Rural  New  -  Yorker 
ate  giving  their  subscribers.  I  don't  get  time  to  read  much  fic- 
tion nowadays;  but  I  thank  God  that  I  have  taken  time  to  read 
this  story  of  a  young  girl  who  held  on  to  the  farm  and  cared  for  a 
fatherless  and  motherless  family.  The  story  is  true,  for  Mrs. 
Root  and  I  have  passed  through  (or,  rather,  struggled  through) 
most  of  the  obstacles  so  vividly  pictured  that  meet  one  who 
climbs  to  success  in  any  one  of  the  rural  industries.  A  younger 
brother,  who  was  bright  and  capable,  but  always  wanting  all  the 
new  appliances  before  he  had  the  money  to  get  them,  and  then 
getting  excited  about  some  other  new  thing  before  he  had  made 
a  success  of  his  previous  purchase,  is  an  exciting  character. 
Nell's  final  determination,  and  her  declaration  of  no  more  going 
in  debt,  ought  to  do  a  lot  of  good  in  more  than  one  home.  The 
grand  finale  of  the  book  is  when  Nell  made  another  "  declara- 
tion of  independence  "  by  coming  out  in  "  open  war "  on  the 
cider-barrel  in  the  cellar  that  I  fear  still  curses  many  a  farmer's 
home.  By  so  doing  she  saved  poor  wild  reckless  "  Bob,"  and 
brought  somebody  else,  who  was  still  more  contrary,  over  on  the 
right  side,  and  right  into  the  great  crowd  of  good  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  "turning  on  the  searchlight"  and  hastening  the 
time  when  God's  kingdom  shall  come  here  into  this  world. 

By  all  means  subscribe  for  the  Rural  New -Yorker,  zr\i  give 
this  book  to  your  boys  and  girls,  and  everybody  else. 
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Special  Notices 

By  Our  Business  Manager 


We  recently  advertised  a  few  shelf-worn  books  on  bee  culture 
and  rural  topics.  The  books  on  bees  have  been  sold,  but  we 
still  have  a  few  good  books  on  various  farm  and  garden  topics 
which  are  offered  at  reduced  prices.    Send  for  list  if  interested. 


HONEY-EXTP.ACTOR  AT  A  BARGAIN  PRICE. 

We  offer  for  sale  on  the  cars  at  shipping-point  in  Arkansas  a 
No.  17  Cowan  two-frame  extractor  with  comb-pockets  12  inches 
wide.  A  new  machine  of  this  style  sold  for  $12.50.  This  is 
represented  to  be  practically  as  good  as  new,  and  we  offer  it  for 
$9.00,  subject  to  previous  sale. 


JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT  SEED. 

We  have  secured  a  nice  lot  of  seed  of  the  Japanese  buckwheat, 
grown  for  us  the  past  summer.  As  it  is  out  of  season  we  are  will- 
ing to  make  quite  a  concession  in  price  to  reduce  stock  at  present. 
For  orders  placed  now,  accompanied  by  payment,  we  will  furnish 
seed  in  new  bags,  included  without  extra  charge.  One  bushel, 
$1.25;  two  bushels,  $2.25;  ten  bushels,  $10  50. 


CLOVER  SEED. 

We  have  secured  a  good  supply  of  alsike  clover  seed  which  we 
offer  for  sale  free  on  board  cars  here,  bags  included,  at  25  cts.  per 
lb  ;  $3.00  per  peck;  $5.75  per  half-bushel;  $11.00  per  bushel; 
$21.00  per  bag  of  two  bushels.  We  can  supply  white  Dutch  clo- 
ver seed  at  the  same  price  as  alsike;  also  alfalfa  at  same  price. 
Medium  and  Mammoth  clover  seed  costs  $2.00  per  bushel  less  at 
present  market  price. 


SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

We  have  secured  an  additional  supply  of  sweet-clover  seed,  and 
offer  it,  till  further  notice,  at  the  following  special  prices:  Un- 
hulled  white,  14  cts.  per  lb.;  10  lbs.,  $1.20;  100  lbs.,  $10  00; 
hulled  white  at  6  cts.  per  lb.  extra;  hulled  yellow,  a'so  at  6  cts. 
per  lb.  extra.  We  have  no  unhulled  yellow  on  hand  at  present, 
but  have  some  on  the  way,  and  on  arrival  the  price  will  be  the 
same  as  the  unhulled  white. 


Catalogs  Received. 

"  Flowers  for  Springtime,"  by  Mary  E.  Martin,  Jericho  Road, 
Floral  Park,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  very  good  catalog  for  persons  hav- 
ing a  garden  or  small  place.  A  novelty  is  the  new  Irish  ever- 
blooming  rose,  hardy  on  Long  Island. 

Olds'  1909  Catalog."  Seeds  for  the  farm  and  garden;  by  the 
L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.,  Madison,  Wis.  A  special  feature  with 
this  firm  is  seeds  for  farm  use,  though  they  have  garden  seeds  as 
well. 

"A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co's  1909  Seed-book,"  Clarinda,  la.  This 
is  a  seed-book  designed  for  farmers'  use  in  the  prairie  States  and 
other  countries  where  the  theimomoter  goes  below  zero. 

"  Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  1909;  the  Plain  Truth  about  the 
best  Seeds  that  Grow,"  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  is  a  catalog  that  interests  truck-gardeners  everywhere. 
Every  gardener  ought  to  send  for  a  copy.  It  is  strong  on  sweet- 
pea  seeds  and  many  garden  annuals,  such  as  the  average  house- 
keeper wants  to  grow. 

"  Ratekin's  Sepd-book  for  1909,"  from  Ratekin's  seed-house, 
Shenandoah,  la.  Interesting  to  all  farmers  in  the  blizzard  belt. 
Makes  a  specialty  of  seed  corn. 

"  German  Nurseries  Garden  Book  for  1909,"  Carl  Sondereg- 
ger.  Prop.,  Beatrice,  Neb.  This  catalog  has  a  very  full  list  of 
fruit  and  other  trees  for  the  blizzard  belt.  There  are  also  full 
lists  of  kitchen-garden  vegetables  and  fiower-seeds  for  the  home. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville  Nurseries,  Painesville,  O., 
send  out  their  "  Catalog  for  Spring.  1909."  This  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive catalog  for  the  garden  and  home.  All  home-makers 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  and  Illinois  should 
have  a  copy. 

"  Seed  Annual  for  1909,"  by  The  Livingstone  Seed  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus, O.  As  usual  this  catalog  shows  a  wide  variety  of  good 
tomatoes.  Mr.  Livingstone  has  done  more,  probably,  than  any 
other  living  man  to  improve  the  tomato,  and,  of  course,  his  firm 
is  headquarters  for  seed.    They  have  other  seeds  as  well. 

"  Johnson's  Garden  and  Farm  Annual,"  by  The  Johnson  Seed 
Co.,  217  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  This  is  a  favorite  catalog 
with  truck-growers  or  market-gardeners,  more  particularly  in  the 
east  and  southeast  of  this  country. 

Currie  Brothers  Co.'s  "Horticultural  Guide  for  Spring  of  1909," 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  This  catalog  is  strong  on  farmers'  seeds,  but 
has  also  a  good  line  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  for  the  home. 


"  Catalog  of  the  R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,"  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
This  is  the  usual  splendid  catalog  of  strawberry-plants  offered  for 
sale  by  the  above  company.  Every  grower  of  berries  should  se- 
cure a  copy. 

"  Asters,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,"  by  Ralph  E.  Huntington,  Paines 
ville,  O.  This  is  a  unique  little  catalog,  beautifully  arranged 
and  well  worth  paying  for,  but  is  free  for  the  sending. 

"  The  1909  Descriptive  Catalog  of  Wood's  High-grade  Seeds, 
and  Guide  for  the  Farm  and  Garden,"  by  T.  W.  Woods  &  Sons, 
Richmond,  Va.  A  very  important  catalog  for  the  border  States 
and  the  South. 

"  Alneer  Brothers'  Seed  and  Plant  Catalog,"  by  Alneer  Bro's, 
Rockford,  111.  This  catalog  seems  to  be  strong  on  vegetable 
seeds,  also  Rainbow  pansies  and  peonies. 

"  Catalog  of  D.  Hill,"  eveigreen  specialist,  Dundee,  111.  This 
contains  a  fine  list  of  beautiful  hardy  evergreens,  firs,  nemlocks, 
pines,  spruces,  junipers,  cedars,  arbor-vit£es,  etc.;  also  locusts, 
basswoods,  and  other  deciduous  trees. 

"  Annual  Seed  Catalog  for  1909,"  by  The  Henry  Field  Seed 
Co.,  Shenandoah,  Iowa — a  laige  general  list  of  seeds  for  the  gar- 
den and  farm. 

"  Northrup  King  &  Company's  Quarter-century  offering  of 
Sterling  Seeds,"  Minneapolis,  Minn.  This  is  an  extra-fine  cat- 
alog devoted  to  meritorious  seeds  for  the  Northwestern  States. 

"  Northerti-grown  Seeds.  Plants,  Bulbs,  and  Fruits  for  1909," 
by  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  This  is  a  very  fine  cata- 
log of  seeds  pertaining  to  the  farms  and  gardens  of  the  North- 
west.   It  has  a  beautiful  cover-page  illustration. 

"  Shumway's  Seed  Catalog,"  of  Rockford,  III.  This  is  a 
large-sized  catalog  of  farmers'  seeds.  It  has  a  wholesale  price 
for  those  who  plant  on  a  large  scale. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


MERRYBANKS  AND  HIS  NEIGHBOR. 

Here  is  a  little  book,  issued  some  years  ago,  but  new  to  thou- 
sands of  our  present  subscribers,  which  is  quite  a  departure  from 
the  usual  order.  It  is  not  a  work  of  fiction,  because  it  is  too 
largely  founded  on  fact  to  be  classed  as  such.  Neither  is  it  a 
treatise  on  something;  nor  is  it  a  history,  biography,  theology, 
nor,  in  fact,  any  of  the  usual  'oloeies.  It  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
fact  and  fiction.  In  some  respects  it  is  an  attempt  to  build  castles 
in  the  air,  and  these  are  probably  just  such  "  castles  "  as  the  av- 
erage country  boy  indulges  in  to  his  heart's  content.  As  the 
author  is  A.  I.  Root,  it  contains  a  good  deal  about  bees  and  bee- 
keeping; in  fact,  the  hero  blossoms  out  into  a  modem  bee-keep- 
er with  all  sorts  of  "  bees  in  his  bonnet."  Like  most  men  of 
his  breed  he  was  fond  of  experimenting  in  the  art  of  agriculture 
with  a  view  to  eking  out  a  slender  income;  and  the  story  of  haps 
and  mishaps  is  carefully  given  here  with  a  view,  probably,  to 
helping  others  who  may  follow  in  his  footsteps.  He  has  a  droll 
way  of  relating  his  experience,  which  gives  a  zest  to  what 
would  otherwise  seem  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  joy  and  sorrow. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  what  newspaper  men  call  inspiration; 
and  doubtless  many  a  farmer  boy  or  village  carl  would  be  glad  to 
read  such  a  book,  as  it  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  draw  out  the 
entflusiasm  of  young  men  of  the  right  class,  and  to  lead  them  on 
to  a  useful  life.  For  this  purpose  it  is  recommended  to  those  who 
can  place  a  copr  where  "where  it  will  do  the  most  good" — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands  of  home  person  seeking  a  vocation  or 
an  avocation.  Price  25  cts.  postpaid;  or  with  Gleanings  one 
year,  $1.10,  postpaid. 


BEE-HUNTING. 

Bee-hunting  has  been  a  favorite  avocation  with  the  American 
pioneers  for  over  a  hundred  years,  and  the  description  of  a  bee- 
hunt  by  Washington  Irving  is  one  of  the  delightful  tid-bits  of 
American  literature.  Yet  no  book  has  appeared  on  the  subject 
until  now,  probably  because  bee-hunters  are  not  bookish  men. 
They  prefer  life  in  the  open.  The  book  before  us  is  a  rather 
small  work,  but  it  deals  with  a  very  simple  subject  which  de- 
pends very  largely  for  success  on  the  acuteness  of  sense  and  gen- 
eral alertness  of  the  hunter  rather  than  the  following  of  a  set  of 
rules  laid  down  in  a  book.  The  author  gives  some  kinks  which  are 
very  important  in  tbe  successful  hunting  of  ihe  bee,  though  the 
average  reader  may  be  inclined  to  pass  them  by  as  non-essential. 
He  should  give  careful  heed  to  these  instructions,  however,  and 
he  will  doubtless  achieve  some  measure  of  success,  though  there 
are  few  spo  ts  that  require  more  real  gumption  than  bee-hunting. 
Take  the  book  with  you  in  the  spring,  and  earnestly  seek  na- 
ture's guidance.  One  of  the  "secrets"  of  the  book  is  the  use  of 
coumarin  essence,  which  is  a  substitute  for  vanilla,  to  attract  tte 
wild  bees.  The  coumarin  is  extracted  from  sweet  clover,  which 
readily  explains  why  bees  are  attracted  by  it.  The  author  is 
Mr.  John  Lockard,  who  seems  to  have  given  the  subject  consid- 
erable attention.  Price  25  cts.  postpaid.  We  can  supply  it 
from  this  office. 
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Before  buying  your  Comb  Foundation,  or  disposing  of  your  beeswax,  be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  on  wax  and  foundation,  or  our  prices  on  working  wax  into  foun- 
dation. 

We  are  also  in  a  position  to  quote  you  prices  on  hives,  sections,  and  all  other 
supplies.  We  give  LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

Remember  that 

DADANT'S 

FOUNDATION 

is  the  very  best  that  money  can  buy. 

We  always  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  way. 

LANGSTROTH  ON  THE  HONEY-BEE  (new  edition),  by  mail,  $1.20. 
Send  for  our  prices  on  Extracted,  White-clover,  and  Amber  Fall  Honey. 

DADANT  &  SONS,   .  ,   HAMILTON,  ILL, 


MORE  HONEY, 
\     BETTER  HONEY, 
The\    BETTER  PRICES. 

QUR  FOREFATHERS  kept  bees  in  straw  skeps,  old  boxes,  or 
almost  any  thing  that  would  hold  them,  paying  litde  attention  to 
their  stocks,  and  using  no  convenient  appliances  at  all.  American 
ingenuity,  in  contriving  new  methods,  has  brought  bee-keeping  up  to 
the  high  standard  where  we  find  it  to-day,  and  every  bee-keeper  is 
seeking  the  best  that  the  market  affords. 

In  hives  he  can  find  nothing  better  or  more  satisfactory  than  the 
Danzenbaker.  The  dimensions  of  the  brood-chamber  are  such  that 
every  inch  of  surplus  honey  is  crowded  up  into  the  supers,  where  it 
will  be  available  for  the  market.  This  insures  well-filled  sections  and 
a  higher  percentage  of  fancy  honey  than  can  be  produced  in  any  other 
hivp.  Every  season  brings  more  reports  of  unusual  success  by  the  use 
of  this  hive.    Mr.  B.  G.  Elefritz,  of  West  Virginia,  wrote  us  last  fall 

as  follows:  "Another  season  of  the  fullest  success  with  the  Danzenbaker  hive.  If  any 
one  wanted  to  transfer  my  bees  into  other  hives  he  could  not  do  it  for  $5.00  each." 

Mrs.  Fannie  Bonney,  Iowa,  says:  "  i  have  found  a  dealer  in  our  county- 
seat  who  will  willingly  pay  me  four  cents  more  per  pound  for  honey  in  Danzenbaker  sections 
than  he  does  for  the  same  grade  in  square  sections  put  up  in  the  common  way." 

Isn't  it  worth  something  to  you  to  make  every  colony  you  have 
do  its  best,  and  then  get  the  highest  price  possible  for  your  crop  Tell 
us  the  number  of  colonies  you  have  and  we  will  tell  you  how  much  it 
will  cost  to  put  them  all  in  Danzenbaker  hives. 

THE  A.  I   ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 
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COMBFOUNDATION^SECTIONS 


'Falcon'  brand 


Our  Foundation 


Sections 


Air-spaced 
Hives 


The  name  of  our  famous  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies 
which  for  nearly  thirty  years  has  been  noted  for  that  fine 
workmanship  and  material  which  have  forced  others  to  make 
a  better  grade  of  goods.    NONE  ARE  OUR  EQUALS  YET ! 

Our  workmen,  who  have  learned  the  making  of  our  brand 
of  bee-goods,  are  still  with  us,  and  our  customers  are  assured 
of  that  high  grade  of  excellence  which  we  have  maintained 
in  the  pa^. 

"Falcon"  foundation  has  won  a  reputation  on  account 
of  its  perfedl  manufacture,  its  cleanness,  toughness,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  bees  accept  it.  No  acid  or  other  in- 
jurious substances  which  destroy  the  "life"  of  foundation 
are  used  in  our  special  process.  We  clarify  the  be^  grades 
of  pure  beeswax,  and  by  our  process  of  sheeting  subjedl  it  to 
enormous  pressure  until  it  finally  passes  through  perfect 
foundation-mills,  and  is  cut,  papered,  and  boxed,  ready  for 
shipment.  SAMPLE  FREE.  Every  pound  equal  to  samples. 
Write  for  prices.  Highest  price,  cash  or  trade,  paid  for  Beeswax. 

We  were  the  first  to  produce  a  polished  sedlion,  and  we 
have  yet  to  see  any  sections  equal  to  ours.  Our  special  ma- 
chines for  sanding  and  polishing  sections  give  bright,  smooth, 
polished  sections  which  can  not  be  equaled.  We  use  only 
selected  basswood,  the  white  part  of  the  timber  only  being 
used.  We  furnish  all  styles  of  sections  and  supers  for  the 
same  at  one  uniform  price  for  beeway  and  one  for  plain. 
Write  for  prices  and  our  catalog  of  supphes. 

For  northern  localities  there  is  no  better  hive  for  out-of- 
door  wintering  than  the  air-spaced,  and  it  is  just  as  conven- 
ient for  summer  management.  An  air  space  is  the  least  con- 
ductor of  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  and  our  Air-spaced 
Hives  have  given  perfecfl  satisfaction  in  the  hands  of  practical 
bee-keepers  in  the  North  everywhere.  The  air-chamber  may 
be  filled  with  chaff  if  one  desires.  The  same  frames,  supers, 
covers,  and  other  fixtures  are  used  as  with  the  Dovetailed 
hives. 

PRICE  OP  AIR-SPACED  HIVES 
8-frame,  1^ -story,  complete  for  comb  honey,  in  flat,  1,  $2  80;  5,  $12.50 
10-    *'     VA-   "  "  "      '  1,  2.85:  5,  13.25 

Air-spaced  hives  are  cheaper  than  chaff -packed  hives  or  than 
Dovetailed  hives  with  winter  cases,  and  are  much  less  trouble, 
as  bees  do  not  have  to  be  packed  in  fall  and  unpacked  in  spring. 

We  have  on  press  a  booklet  for  beginners,  "  Simplified  Bee- 
keeping," and  a  circular  of  Beginners'  Outfits.  These  give 
complete  in^rudlions  for  the  beginner,  and  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  place  on  our  list  the  names  of  all  who  reque^  them;  and  as 
soon  as  printed,  copies  will  be  mailed  free. 


W.T.  FALCONER  MFG.  CO.,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


THERE  ARE  ENOUGH  PRACTICAL  HINTS 
AND  SUGGESTIONS  IN  EVERY  ISSUE  OF 

SUBURBAN  LIFE 

25c  a  copy 

to  save  you  $10  a  month.  Using  only  one  idea  of  the 
many  in  each  issue  you'd  save  $60  in  half  a  year. 
We'll  give  you  a  six  months'  subscription  for  only  $1 — 

You  Get  Two  Months  Free 


and  if  you  don4  get  your  money's  worth, 
we'll  give  you  all  your  money  back 


SUBURBAN  LIFE  is  almost  indispensable  to  those  who  live  and  work  in 
the  country  and  smaller  towns.  It  shows  how  to  grow  bigger  and  better 
flowers  and  vegetables;  how  to  make  house  and  yard  more  home-like  and 
enjoyable;  discusses  ways  of  living;  suggests  inexpensive  evening  diversions;  has 
interesting  stock  and  poultry  departments.  Its  pages  are  11x14,  the  type  is  large  and 
easily  read;  the  pictures  are  all  from  photographs,  reproduced  with  wonderful  clearness. 


HERE  IS  WHAT  YOU  WILL  GET: 

Spring  Building  Number   Commutor's  Number 
Annual  Planting  Number  Annual  Vacation  " 
Spring  Ideas  Number       Recreation  Number 


Don't  think  that  SUBURBAN 
Life  is  only  for  suburbanites; 
it  is  for  everybody  who  likes 
the  country. 


SUBURBAN  LIFE,  g.b.c.3,  09 

44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  send  Suburban 
Life  from  April  to  July,  with  February  and  March 
FREE.    I  understand  my  money  is  on  deposit  and 
that  you  will  return  it  if  I  am  dissatisfied  and  say  so. 


In  every  issue  the  "  Pass  Them  Along "  ideas 
give  practical  economies  which  will  save  every 
woman  hundreds  of  steps  and  many  a  dollar. 
The  "  Month's  Work "  is  a  reminder  of 
what  needs  doing  indoors  and  out. 


Name 


Address. 


R.  F.  D. 


'Suburban  Life  is  the  most  welcome 
visitor  on  our  rural  route — it  is  always 
so  full  of  practical  help.** 


County  State. 


